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QUALITY PAYS 


Appreciating the waste and loss that come through lapsation of policies, Acacia in 1921 adopted as a slogan, 


which has been printed on its stationery and literature ever since, the following— 
“Do not lapse your policy in any other old line company to take one in Acacia ; 
“Do not lapse your policy in Acacia to take one in any other old line company ; 
“You lose in either case.” 


In order to attack this problem at its source, Acacia in 1923 introduced a new form of agent’s contract that 
put a penalty on high pressure selling and wasteful business and put a premium on quality business. 
this contract the Acacia agent is paid a continuous fee for servicing his business and keeping it in forcee— 
a decided departure from the usual agent’s contract which provides renewal compensation or service fee for 


only a limited number of years. 


Emphasizing in this way “Quality Business from Quality Agents,” Acacia has constantly, year after year, 
improved its lapse rate until in 1939 it was only 4.96%, the lowest in the company’s history—a proof that 


quality pays. 


Acacia’s phenomenal growth since the adoption of this principle is further proof that quality pays. 
sixteen year period from 1923 through 1939, insurance in force increased from $152,190,700 to $410,875,- 


279 or 170%. During the same period, assets increased from $9,259,891 to $86,710,543 or 836%. 


This record shows that Acacia’s policyholders are satisfied—that they have confidence in Acacia’s manage- 
Acacia’s agents are qualified insurance men who sell policies 


ment—that they believe in Acacia’s future. 


that fit their prospects’ needs at the lowest possible cost consistent with safety. 


Acacia does not emphasize business sold—it emphasizes business gained. Because Acacia’s growth and finan- 


cial strength prove that quality does pay, Acacia in 1940 will continue to adhere to its standard: 
“Better qualified field men, better informed policyholders, so that 
lapses may be reduced and the waste and loss incident thereto prevented.” 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Under 


In the 





As at December 31, 1939 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Real Estate... $42,490,899.04 


Bonds and Stocks* 
United States Government Bonds $3,854,251.50 
Public Utility Bonds .......... 4,631,530.74 
0 eer 2,139,432,09 
Municipal, Federal Land Bank 

and Other Bonds - : 1,439,291.47 
$12,064,505.80 

Miscellaneous Stocks ......... 


Loans on Company's Policies Secured by Policy 


a Se See See 19,701,224.23 


Real Estate—(Including Home Office Property 
$2,027,352.71) 


Cash in Banks and in Offices .............0.0- 1,848,536.50 
Net Premiums Deferred and in Process of Col- 

i Rite e ee dads eek tbe dbhe 6h be seensow sen 3,944,418.29 
Hetevest Due and Accrucd ....cccccccccccccsees 612,478.07 
eke. 6s aca kseseuhe os aureus 113,818.77 
en SO cet dekh vabbesceevoenaes $86,710,543.30 


196,491.00 12,260,996.80 


CT TTTTLIT TC TIC LITT TT Tite 5,738,171.60 


RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve to Protect Policyholders 
Computed on the American Ex 
perience Table of Mortality. Re- 
serve confirmed by Certificate 
of The Department of Insur- 
ance, District of Columbia.... $76,822,121.19 
Extra Reserves to Protect Policyholders 
For Disability and Other Benefits 
and Supplementary Contracts. 3,812,631.33 $80,634,752.52 
Reserves for Dividends to Policyholders . ' 553,969.09 
Reserve for Policy Claims not yet Completed or 


errr rrr ickupeetaeh 441,960.01 
Reserve for State and Federal Taxes........ ~— 340,696.67 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. ~ 1,108,.495.47 
Pe SE MEE: gc idccnssciveqessaceve . 217,872.94 


Total Reserves and Liabilities on Account of 
eae ies ceases cede ane ureners . $83,297,746.70 
Reserve for Contingencies 
To Provide for Investment Value 
won ceccenuhotes $1,000,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus .............. 2,412,796.60 3,412,796.60 


. $86,710,543.30 








Total to Balance Admitted Assets ......... 


* Bonds subject to amortization are stated at amortized values as prescribed by The National Association of Insurance 


Commissioners, while bonds not subject to amortization 


and stocks are stated at market values. 





Highlights of 1939 


®@ Total placed business of $33,229,402 with a net 


increase of $9,526,436 


®@ Increase in admitted assets . . $7,022,927 


@ Net interest earnings . . 4.70% 
@ Ratio of actual to expected mortality . . 48.72% 
@ Lapse rate . . 4.96% 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Assistant educational director, 
Penn Mutual Life, after seven years 
in life insurance. 


As appropriately captioned by Mr. 
— Bethea, "This picture is self-explan- 
atory.” 


an, 





First year in Davidson College, 1918, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1922. 





jan- 


... OUT IN FRONT ... 





OSBORNE BETHEA 


General Agent, 
The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 

in New York City, 
and 
President, 
Life Managers’ 
Association, 
New York City. 








Biographical sketch ap- 
pears on page /3 
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. a; as you read this advertisement, a fine 
eld gentleman and his wife are basking in the 
sunshine of a little California town. They can 
afford to take things easy, for theirs is the secur- 
ity of Provident Mutual monthly income checks. 
They are two of the nearly 40,000 policy owners 
who, in the last 75 years, have received a total 
of 132 millions of dollars in their declining years 
from Provident Mutual Endowment policies. 


Today in another city a young widow and her 
children face life bravely and fearlessly because 
punctually on the first of every month they re- 
ceive a Provident Mutual income check, guaran- 
teed as long as the mother lives. From the ful- 
ness of her heart she writes: “] don't know what 
I would do without it.” She is only one of the 
37,000 individuals to whom the Provident has 
paid 190 millions of dollars in death claims since 
its organization in 1865. 


Today in an Eastern university a boy is poring 
over a chemistry text-book. He had not expected 
to go to college, for his Dad had been wiped out 
by the depression. But fortunately there were 
still the cash values of Dad’s Provident policies— 
and a life-long ambition will become a reality for 


350,000 FAMILIES 
SHARE 
A BIRTHDAY 


him as well as for many of the thousands to 
whom the Provident has paid 182 millions of dol- 
lars in cash values, annuities, and other values, 
not including dividends. 


These stories, repeated many times over with 
countless variations, are the stories of the ap- 
proximately 150,000 families who have already 
benefited from Provident Mutual service, and 
typify the aspirations of the nearly 200,000 fami- 
lies who today are banded together as owners 
of the Company on its 75th birthday. To them 
we extend our birthday greetings, and on this, 
our diamond anniversary, we take pride not so 
much in our millions of assets, nor in our nearly 
one billion of insurance in force, as in the homes 
which have been enriched through the magic 
miracle of life insurance. 


A leading role in this every-day drama of living 
is played by the Provident Mutual agent, who 
through times of adversity as well as prosperity 
has helped to safeguard the future of his clients. 
The high esteem of the people he has protected 
is a tribute to his friendly service. 


We invite you to send for a copy of Provi- 
dent Mutual's 1939 Annual Report, including the 
balance sheet of assets and liabilities: the sum- 
mary of income and disbursements; and the list 
of securities held by the Company for the benefit 
of its policy owners and beneficiaries. 


IN 75 YEARS 


Total Paid to Policy Owners and Beneficiaries . 


Plus Fands Held for their Benefit . 
Totel . . ° 


As against Total Premiums Received in 75 Years of . 


$647,863,000 
363,713,000 

- $1.011,576,000 
876,281,000 


Excess for the Benefit of Policy Owners and Beneficiaries . . . + + + $135,295,000 


ProvipeEnNt MuTvuAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 


1865 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROVIDENT PROTECTION —1940 
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Choosing the Road 


HE mature, who in contemplative mood survey the way of life and 
measure the realities of today against the ambitions of yesterday, 
mark perhaps too late but yet with true clarity, what is weakness 
and what remissness, what is character and what strength in humankind. 


In the actualities that are confronted today are to be seen the fruition 
of dreams and plans of youth. The pleasant companions of their nostal- 
gic world are contrasted now with the product of the work undertaken 
when hopes were high and ambition boundless. A child in poverty 
along the city streets, a woman at ease in a peaceful cottage, a boy 
struggling with pick and shovel, a girl anxiously awaiting her college 
diploma, all bring recollections of a past wherein their sorrow or joy 
of the present was forecast. 


Along the street are friends of other days. The gambler, the wastrel 
and the improvident, weary and disconsolate, looking sadly but anx- 
iously toward the end of the trail. With them walk the industrious, 
the resolute and the planner now powerful and wealthy who approach 
the ending road with confidence but regretfully. 


Today, from the rising tower of age, the host of youth are seen pre- 
paring separate paths to similar endings. The way they take in life 
they themselves may now decide. Whether they join the failures or 
the prospering rests with them and their appreciation of the advice 
that is proffered and the examples that would point a wise and prudent 
course through life. On every side are evidences of what dissolution 
and unbridled pleasures may bring or again what sacrifices and saving 
can ordain. Some will be restless of the burden which the journey to 
success imposes and elect to enjoy each passing moment without care 
or plan for the morrow. 


Life insurance, less onerous than saving, less hazardous than invest- 
ment, could bring, judiciously and properly purchased, and systemat- 
ically and regularly paid for, to every youth a means of securing a fu- 
ture free from the fear and worry of poverty and dejection. 
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PROMISE + PERFORMANCE 
=PERMANENCE 


In the operation of life insurance in 
America, the above formula further adds 


up to permanent security for millions and 
unquestioned public confidence* 


HEN we consider the con- 
ditions in the world at large, 
the conditions in our own 


land, the publicity that life insur- 
ance has had during the past year 
through the Temporary National 
Economic Committee investigation, 
it is really surprising that life in- 
surance made the progress it did. 
It is the best assurance of the con- 
fidence the people have in it and the 
dependence they place upon it. The 
largest part of the estate of the 
average man is his life insurance 
policy and, as the record during the 
depression shows, it is the one bul- 
wark that he can depend upon un- 
der all conditions, the one invest- 
ment made and the one obligation 
given in return therefor that he 
can rely upon to be carried out to 
the letter. Where a majority of the 
population of the United States has 
a direct interest in any business, 
and the confidence in it that they 
have in life insurance, that business 
is here to stay, regardless of inves- 
tigations or otherwise, provided of 
course the business is conducted 
honestly and efficiently and with an 
eye single to their best interests. 


Disturbances 


We read so much these days of 
wars and rumors of wars, of the 
possible debacle in Europe, the pos- 
sible rise of the totalitarian system 
of government and its effect upon 
our own country, of the spread of 
communism, nazism, fascism, of the 
possible disappearance of the capi- 
talistic system and the gold stand- 
ard as a measure of values, of the 


*Excerpts from an 


address before 


Acacia managers in New Orleans. 
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continuing increase in our national 
debt and no definite program of- 
fered by either political party to 
prevent it, of inflation and defla- 
tion, of an unbalanced budget and 
the continued spending of borrowed 
money by the federal government 
with seemingly no thought as to 
how or when it is to be repaid, of 
lack of decrease in unemployment 
to any appreciable extent except as 
a result of wartime activity, of in- 
dustry being on strike, of the self- 
ishness and greed of the industrial 
system and its disregard for the 
welfare of the common man, of the 
unreasonableness of labor, of a 
more or less permanent W.P.A. 
roll, of the necessity of continued 
help to agriculture, etc., that one 
might think there was nothing but 
confusion ahead, that the things 
that make life worth while, the 
things we live for and work for, and 
would fight for, would disappear or 
become meaningless. But when we 
reflect upon just one fact alone- 
life insurance—when we realize 
that the people of this land have 
provided life insurance protection 
to the extent of almost 114 billion 
dollars, in legal reserve companies, 
and have a savings deposit with the 
companies of almost 30 billion dol- 
lars to guarantee the payment of 
this obligation, we take heart and 
thank God for the system that 
makes such protection possible. 
Life insurance was not estab- 
lished, nor is it maintained, in sel- 
fishness, in greed, in avarice, or de- 
sire for power or pelf. By far the 
large majority of life insurance 
policies represent sacrifice. They 
are bought and maintained in the 





By 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 


President, 
The Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 
Washington, D. C. 


spirit of love—love of home, love 
of family, love of country, desire 
for personal independence in old 
age. Where a majority of the peo- 
ple of any land has that spirit and 
will make such sacrifice to provide 
for their loved ones and for thenm- 
selves, nothing can ultimately seri- 
ously affect such a country. You 
may kill the body but you cannot 
kill the soul. The spirit of life in- 
surance is in the souls of the hus- 
bands and fathers who willingly 
make sacrifices to provide for and 
protect their loved ones, and while 
that spirit lives life insurance will 
continue. There is no substitute 
for it. It is the bulwark of democ- 
racy—the most beneficial influence 
in our land today aside from the 
Christian Religion. It will last 
while our government lasts, and if 
ever our government fails then 
nothing in life will be worth while. 


About T.N.E.C. 


Because of the publicity attend- 
ant upon the investigation of liie 
insurance by the T.N.E.C., the im- 
portance it has assumed and the in- 
terest of the public in it, we can 
readily understand the concer 
manifested in the life insurance 
world regarding it, especially in 
view of the press reports as to the 
ultimate purpose of the inyestige 
tion and the aims and objectives of 
the Committee. I feel it might bk 
helpful to discuss it this morning 
so that you may know our positio 
in regard to it. Somehow I cannot 
share in the concern manifested. 
First of all, we can rejoice ané 
policyholders can rejoice in the 
statements made by Senator O’M« 
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honey, Chairman of the Committee, 
giving assurance that there is no 
question in the minds of the Com- 
mittee as to the soundness of the 
life insurance companies and their 
ability to meet their obligations. 


Thirty-Five Years Ago 


Then, too, I remember the Arm- 
strong Investigation in New York 
in 1905, and I remember the discus- 
sion there was in the public press in 
regard to it. The life insurance 
companies generally were opposed 
to it then as now, and about the 
same statements were made regard- 
ing the harm it would do the busi- 
ness and the lack of confidence it 
would create, etc.; yet that investi- 
gation is primarily responsible for 
the progress and development of 
life insurance since that time be- 
cause the laws enacted in various 
states as a result of it made pos- 
sible the organization and growth 
of practically all of the companies 
that have since been chartered. 
Under the net level premium sys- 
tem of valuation of life insurance 
policies as in force at that time the 
big companies had in effect a mo- 
nopoly on the business. It was 
practically impossible for a mutual 
company to get started, or even a 
stock company unless in addition to 
the capital stock the stockholders 
put up the enormous amount of sur- 
plus which would be necessary to 
qualify the company and conduct 
the business under that system of 
valuation. 

Just prior to the investigation 
the system of modified preliminary 
term valuation was proposed, its 
chief proponent in this country 
being Miles M. Dawson, an eminent 
consulting actuary who was actuary 
for the Armstrong Investigation. 
He was looked upon as a radical. 
It was alleged that the system was 
unsafe, unscientific, and unortho- 
dox, but he lived to see it univers- 
ally adopted as a standard system 
of valuation in this country, and to 
be generally recognized as in fact 
4 more scientific system of valu- 
ation that any yet devised. The 
influence exerted by the insurance 
interests generally prevented its 
adoption in many states for a con- 
siderable time. New York and 
Massachusetts did not adopt it until 
1923. Under that system life insur- 
ance has grown and prospered as it 
hever could have done under the old 
System. Indeed, were it not for the 
change in the system of valuation 
Acacia would not be here today be- 
cause it never could have gotten 
started as a legal reserve life insur- 


















PRESIDENT MONTGOMERY'S ORIGINAL 
APPROACH 
I intr TNEC study of life insurance, of course, has by long odds been the 


outstanding event in the life insurance world of the past twelve months. 
The Spectator has been consistent in its effort to publish as complete an 
account of the hearings as space will allow, and as well to obtain and pub- 
lish the viewpoints and comments of leading executives on the question. 

Several penetrating reviews of the TNEC investigation by life insurance 
company presidents have already appeared in these columns. Here is an- 
other one, taken from the address of President William Montgomery of 
the Acacia Mutual Life before the 1940 managers’ meeting of that com- 
pany in New Orleans recently. It is particularly significant for the empha- 
sis it places on the spiritual values of life insurance—that fundamental 
phase of the business which received little, if any, consideration from the 


SEC investigators. 


Mr. Montgomery has been in the life insurance business for almost a 
half century and has been president of the Acacia since 1919. The 
Acacia's beautiful home office building in Washington is in the very 
shadow of the Capitol. He should be, and is, well informed on the Wash- 


ington scene.—Editor's Note. 








ance company, and the same is true 
of almost every life insurance com- 
pany, mutual or stock, that has been 
organized since that time. 


The Present Probe 


If the present investigation is 
confined to correcting defects, if 
any, in the management of the com- 
panies, it may prove as great ¢ 
blessing to the system of life insur- 
ance and as great a boon to the 
business as the Armstrong Investi- 
gation. That investigation, as you 
all know, disclosed wrong-doing on 
the part of the management of some 
of the companies. It showed that 
some of them were not conducted 
for the welfare of the policyholders 
but for the benefit of those in con- 
trol of them, and as a result a great 
many people lapsed their policies 
with consequent loss to themselves, 
and it was almost impossible to 
write new business; the agencies 
were demoralized and it was freely 
predicted that life insurance would 
never again have the standing with 
the public and the patronage that it 
had, but it emerged from that in- 
vestigation as perhaps the greatest 
factor in our economic life. 

It is felt by many that the pres- 
ent investigation is seemingly un- 
fair and one-sided, that the manner 
in which it has been conducted 
leaves room for doubt as to its sin- 
cerity of purpose and its ultimate 
aim and object. Although it is diffi- 
cult to reconcile some of the ques 
tions propounded at the hearings, 
and some of those in the question- 
naires sent to the companies, with 
a sincere desire to promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the business through 





finding if there are any defects in 
the conduct of it that should be cor- 
rected in order that the business as 
a whole may be improved and the 
policyholders profit thereby, I can- 
not believe that the investigation 
is conducted from the standpoint 
and with the ultimate aim and ob- 
jective that some ascribe to it. I 
cannot believe that men of the 
standing and character of the men 
who are conducting that investiga- 
tion would have any desire to inter- 
fere with or retard the progress of 
any business or industry that means 
so much to the people of our land. 
If the management is right, if the 
record is good, the companies have 
nothing to fear from the verdict of 
the public. The Good Book says, 
“By thy works thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy works thou shalt be 
condemned.” Measured by that 
standard, if the management record 
is clean, life insurance can with con- 
fidence look forward to increased 
prestige and usefulness because the 
public will have added confidence in 
it, particularly so if the companies 
will study the reports of the hear- 
ings and the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires with a view to enabling 
them to see how they can improve 
the business and render better ser- 
vice. 


Practical Viewpoint 


Let us look at the matter from a 
practical standpoint. A majority of 
the people of the land have a direct 
interest in the life insurance com- 
panies. If the ultimate objective of 
the investigation as some seem to 
believe is to have the government 
take over the control and manage- 
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ment of life insurance and use the 
assets of the companies for pump- 
priming or any other purpose they 
might see fit, do you think the peo- 
ple are going to permit themselves 
to be guinea pigs, to be experi- 
mented upon by any set of men, 
theorists, faddists, New Dealers, or 
otherwise, in regard to the thing in 
life they have sacrified so much to 
secure and which means so much to 
them? I think the people generally 
understand that there are two costs 
to life insurance, one God made and 
the other man made, and under- 
stand that the principal cost of all 
life insurance is the God made part. 
They realize that God Almighty is 
no respecter of persons, that He 
will not change mortality for any 
man or set of men. The tables of 
mortality fix the principal cost of 
life insurance whether it is admin- 
istered by the companies, the gov- 
ernment or anyone else. To the 
mortality cost each company adds 
what it feels desirable for expenses 
of management, and it is largely 
the amount of this addition that 
makes the premium rates of one life 
insurance company differ from an- 
other. 


The Annuity Proposal 


The Committee are well-informed, 
practical men and realize this just 
as well as we do. When, therefore, 
we hear of Senator Wagner’s pro- 
posed bill to Congress to sell annu 
ities for one-third less than the 
regular companies are selling them 
for we wonder on what basis he can 
sincerely make such a claim, except 
on the theory that the government 
will levy an additional tax upon the 
people to bear a part of the cost of 
furnishing such benefits. The War 
Risk Bureau is the best evidence of 
the fact that life insurance cannot 
be sold at a rate less than the com- 
panies generally are selling it for. 
The Bureau has neither acquisition 
nor managerial costs. It has no 
agents. The people insure volun- 
tarily and the government appro- 
priates every dollar for the expen- 
ses of management of the business. 
Regardless of this, when you look 
at the net cost of life insurance 
there as compared with the net cost 
in the companies you will see how 
fallacious is the statement that the 
government can conduct the life in- 
surance business at less cost than 
the companies. When once the peo- 
ple understand these facts don’t 
worry about the government taking 
over the life insurance business. 
They will never send men to Con- 
gress who would vote to experiment 
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with the security that they have 
provided for their homes and their 
families. 

If the government should attempt 
control of the business the com- 
panies have it in their power, as no 
other business in the land, to in- 
form the people what it would mean 
to them, because they have the name 
and address of every policyholder, 
and if they state the facts to them 
and they understand the import of 
the change they will never vote for 
it. The same is true of the agency 
system. Without the agency sys- 
tem life insurance could never have 
developed as it has. If the govern- 
ment should attempt to abolish that 
system and substitute for it the sale 
of life insurance through savings 
banks or otherwise, as some would 
have us believe, they must realize 
the difficulty that would confront 
them. It is said there are about 
115,000 life insurance agents in the 
United States. These men make on 
the average at least three or four 


contacts every day. Figure for 
yourself the number of contacts 
they could make in a year. If the 


government should attempt to abol- 
ish the agency system and these 
men should carry a message to the 
public as to what the change would 
mean to them as well as to the 
agents themselves, I do not believe 
the people would ever vote to abolish 
the agency system. The acid test 
of the agency system is service. If 
the agents service the people use- 
fully, acceptably and sincerely, in 
my opinion they need never worry 
about the permanency of their vo- 
cation. 


State Supervision 


Another motive ascribed to the 
Committee is to abolish state super- 
vision of life insurance and substi- 
tute therefor federal supervision. 
The life insurance business has 
been one of the most profitable 
sources of income for the states in 
the matter of taxes, and the most 
easily collected. It is difficult to 
believe that members of Congress 
would vote to take away this source 
of revenue from their states unless 
there was some exceedingly good 
reason therefor. The Committee 
may have in mind a superimposed 
federal control of life insurance in 
addition to state control, but I do 
not see what good reason there 
could be for it because from the 
record, in my opinion state control 
has not been shown to be inefficient 
and the people might look upon any 
form of federal supervision as the 
entering wedge to ultimate control 


of the insurance business by the 
federal government, and this I fee} 
sure the people generally do not 
want. 

I do not believe the Committee jg 
interested in promoting any plan 
for the sale of life insurance that 
will take away from the life insur. 
ance agents the work that is theirs, 
nor from the public the service the 
agents render; nor are they in fa- 
vor of substituting for the agency 
system the sale of life insurance by 
the Post Office, Savings Banks or 
otherwise. I do not believe the 
Committee is interested in the sale 
of annuities by the government; 
nor do they want to see the assets 
of the life insurance companies 
turned over to the government to be 
used in any manner that it may see 
fit. The Committee must under- 
stand how difficult it would be to do 
away with state supervision, par- 
ticularly in the light of the splendid 
record shown by life insurance com- 
panies during the depression as 
compared with the banks that had 
Federal supervision. 

Control and Management 

I get the impression the Commit- 
tee wants to turn the spotlight on 
certain phases of the life insurance 
business—the control and manage- 
ment of the companies, their finan- 
cial set-up, the matter of agency 
compensation and the stability of 
the agent’s job, proper selection 
and training of agents, estimated 
dividends, high-pressure salesman- 
ship and the enormous lapses conse- 
quent thereto, with resultant waste 
and loss to the policyholders—if,! 
am correct I do not see why any 
objection should be made to the in- 
vestigation. When you look at the 


published report of the Committee | 
showing the enormous lapse rate of | 


both ordinary and industrial insur- 
ance for the period from 1922 
through 1937, one cannot but feel 
that something should be done to 
improve these conditions. Inquiry 
also is being made which will enable 
the Committee to determine 
whether or not there is complete 
equity in the matter of cost between 
each type of business issued. In 
other words, are the rates for each 
type of business sufficient for the 
maturity of the contracts issued 
thereunder without help from any 
other group? 

Because of the enormous pools of 
wealth inherent to the conduct of 
the life insurance business and 
which must steadily increase, and 
the possibilities of the same, the i 
terest of the Committee is seem 
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ingly definitely centered on the 
fnancial affairs of the companies, 
the manner in which their funds 
are invested, the financial state- 
ments made to the policyholders, 
etc. Monopoly in any line of busi- 
ness has never benefited the average 
man. It has only benefited those 
who control it. Size of itself is of 
no particular benefit in any busi- 
ness, especially in the life insur- 
ance business, yet from the way the 
agents of some of the companies 
stress size they would have the pub- 
lic believe that it was the one thing 
to be desired in the purchase of a 
life insurance policy, while we know 
that soundness, honesty of manage- 
ment and cost are the essentials, 
and no company has a monopoly on 
these. The statement is universal 
as to the difficulty experienced by 
the life insurance companies in the 
satisfactory investment of their 
funds. The investment practices 
being pursued by a few of the 
larger companies through the pur- 
chase of an entire issue of the se- 
curities of certain corporations 
would seem to tend toward monop- 
oly by eliminating competition and 
a free market so far as such securi- 
ties are concerned. There is also 
the possibility of the elimination of 
competition and a free market in 
the sale of life insurance to the offi- 
cers and employees of such corpora- 
tions. If the investigation discloses 
the possibilities of a financial or 
economic monopoly and prevents it, 
it will have rendered a distinct ser- 
vice to the cause of life insurance. 
This company, as all others, re- 
ceived more than one questionnaire 
from the T.N.E.C., and we have 
answered the same as promptly as 


we could. These questionnaires 
Were really educational in some 
respects. 


Sales Questionnaire 


We assigned the Sales Question- 
naire sent to us by the Committee 
to a group of officers of the com- 
pany to answer the questions as re- 
lated to the business of their par- 
ticular departments, and also to 
study the answers to the question- 
naire as a whole to see what sug- 
gestions we might get therefrom 
that would enable us to more effi- 
ciently and economically conduct 
the business, give our policyholders 
better service, correct deficiencies 
i Management, if any exist, better 
select and educate our field men, 
improve not only the quantity but 
the quality of their business and 
thus increase their compensation, 

(Continued on page 10) 





BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 











What Are We Selling? 


A. "By reason of the basic fact that it 
renders two distinct services (Insurance 
and Investment) Legal Reserve life insur- 
ance is sold and bought from the wrong 
view-point. \|nstead of buying and sell- 
ing it as life insurance people should 
buy and salesmen should sell it as an in- 
sured |INVESTMENT." 

B. "The successful life insurance sales- 
man is he who can effectively portray to 
his client the beneficial consequences that 
will flow from the sacrifice of paying the 
life insurance premium. He must be able 
to picture vividly the home being cleared 
of the mortgage, the debts due at death 
being paid promptly, a wife [or widow, 
rather] receiving a steady income, chil- 
dren completing their education; in short, 
his family being held together when he is 
gone. 

"It is the ability to paint this picture 
which distinguishes the successful life in- 
surance salesman from commodity sellers." 

—Quotations: A. from “What Price 
Life Insurance?" by William Edgar Schill- 
ing, and B. from "The Indispensable Ser- 
vice of the Life Insurance Agent," pam- 
phlet issued by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 








OTH of the two publications from 
B which the boxed quotations are 
drawn are intended as much for the 
public as for life insurance agents. Or 
rather, both are directed entirely at 
the public, in part directly and in part 
through transmission by the agents. 
Both quotations emphasize, in differ- 
ent ways, that it is the future use of 
the money that makes life insurance 
so important. 


But in “What Price Life Insur- 
ance?” by William Edgar Schilling 
(published by the author, Kansas 


City; $3) the emphasis becomes almost 
fireworks and takes several quite defi- 
nite forms. Mr. Schilling, a consult- 
ing actuary of Kansas City, Mo., has 
had a long experience first as agent 
and then as life insurance company 
official and executive; he knows what 
he is talking about and he is out to 
drive home his points beyond any 
chance of misunderstanding. He sends 
italics and capital letters whizzing 
around the reader’s head. His book 
is evidently aimed primarily at read- 
ers who don’t like more than one sen- 
tence in a paragraph and may even 
prefer some sentences paragraphed on 
the instalment plan. 

With a clear and not excessive use 
of charts and figures, Mr. Schilling 
discusses the insurance and invest- 
ment aspects of legal reserve life in- 
surance, and explains how in level- 
premium insurance the amount at risk 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


decreases while the reserve increases, 
the two elements at any one time 
equalling the face amount of the poli- 
cy. Then, to counteract the propa- 
ganda spread by advocates of term 
insurance—he also calls them “ter- 
mites”—he plumps hard for endow- 
ment insurance, to provide for the 
insured’s retirement program. 

His remarks on policy loans will 
probably prove helpful to many agents 
who are asked by a policyholder why 
the money he borrows on a policy 
loan is not his money and why he 
should pay as high as 5 or 6 per cent 
interest on it. Switching or twisting 
comes in for a good whipping, too, and 
there are, in addition, miscellaneous 
selling helps and sample calculations. 

Turning from the 210-page book of 
Mr. Schilling to the 8-page pamphlet 
recently issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, we find 
another style of treatment, more con- 
servative but no less effective, pre- 
senting ten points on “The Indispensa- 
ble Service of the Life Insurance 
Agent.” These points include: Life 
insurance has to be sold; postoffice 
selling of life insurance failed early in 
England; selling through savings 
banks in Massachusetts proved the 
value of the agent; the record so far 
of the young New York state experi- 
ment corroborates that; the experi- 
ence of the Wisconsin state fund like- 
wise proves that insurance has to be 
sold; selling by mail has had at least 
one distinct failure; a financial editor 
and a widow bear their testimony as 
to the agent’s value; increased educa- 
tion is helping to professionalize the 
life insurance agent, and, finally, the 
agency system is part of the Amer- 
ican way of free private enterprise. 

The initial and key point, that of 
the need of selling life insurance, 
starts off, happily enough, with a quo- 
tation from Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, TNEC chairman, who says: 
“Many persons are insured today who 
ought to be insured, and who are able 
to carry the insurance, who never 
would have been insured had they not 
been solicited.” Then, point by point, 
the sometimes apparently possible al- 
ternatives to the agency system are 
taken up only to be thrown down hard. 
As the editor of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal is quoted: “It is somewhat para- 
doxical that so extraordinarily benefi- 
cent a service should have to be almost 
forced upon its beneficiaries.” 
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Promise + Performance 
(Continued from page 9) 


sell only quality business by quality 
agents and thus reduce lapsation 
and the waste and loss incident 
thereto. Having these objectives in 
mind, we took as our slogan at the 
Sun Valley convention last year: 

“Better qualified field men, better 
informed policyholders, so that lap- 
sation may be reduced and the 
waste and loss incident thereto pre- 
vented.” 

This standard is constantly be- 
fore us because we believe a strict 
adherence to it will benefit the poli- 
cyholders, the company and every 
field man. 


When we adopted our present 
agency contract in 1923 we were 
sure in our own minds that the 
principles of that contract were cor- 
rect and for the best interests of 
both the company and the agent. 
You have heard me state many 
times that the present system of 
agency practices and compensation 
which has been used by the com- 
panies generally for a long time 
would ultimately have to be changed 
because it was not in accord with 
present-day conditions and prac- 
tices. I am glad to note that the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau has appointed a committee to 
study this matter. The personnel 
of the committee is assurance that 
the work will be well done, and we 





the 








AU Ways— Always 


Life insurance protection has an 
appeal as wide in range and diversity as 


the human family itself. 


A break-down of a long list of 
Prudential death claims, on policies 
of $10,000 or more, showed a pre- 
ponderance of the persons insured, 


among these occupations: 


Executives 
Merchants 


Doctors 


But a review of all of the 290,825 
death claims paid by our com- 
pany in 1939 would show bene- 
ficiaries from all walks of life. 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


rudential 


Company of Amerira 
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look forward with a great deal of 
interest to their report. 

There is seemingly a_ decided 
growth of sentiment among life ip- 
surance agents in general in favor 
of a contract that will provide a 
continuous service fee to the agent 
so long as he remains in the employ 
of the company, based on the busi- 
ness which he services and keeps jn 
force, instead of the usual nine-year 
renewal contract. Such a compen- 
sation plan would enable the agent 
to build a permanent and increas- 
ing monthly income in proportion 
to the business he keeps in force, 
give him a stability of employment 
and a satisfactory income in later 
life when his production activities 
are naturally reduced, whereas un- 
der the nine-year renewal plan after 
he has been in the employ of the 
company ten years he suffers an 
automatic termination each year of 
the renewal commission on a per- 
centage of the business which he 
has sold. Thus in later life under 
such a contract an agent has two 
problems to contend with—auto- 
matic decrease in his renewal earn- 
ings on the business he has written 
and loss of income through reduced 
production. This is a real problem 
which the committee must deal with 
if it expects to develop a plan of 
compensation which will be satis- 
factory to the agents. Where com- 
panies are working under the usual 
general agency system the payment 
of a continuous service fee to the 
agent becomes a_ very practical 
proposition, not only because it is 
difficult to change a system of such 
long standing, but also because of 
its effect upon the earnings of the 
general agents. 

Mr. Charles Zimmerman, the very 
able President of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, is 
advocating a change in agency 
methods and compensation. He 
states, “Very frankly, the field 
forces believe that the management 
of the companies has perhaps been 
somewhat cloistered, and that they 
have not adequately sensed in some 
instances the importance and neces 
sity of devoting a greater portion 
of their time to the consideration 
and study of field problems.” In 
discussing agency methods ané 
compensation, Mr. Zimmermal 
said: 

“1. There is criticism of the 
lack of stability of agents’ ir 
come.” 

“2. A majority of our agents 
are insistent that some social 8 
curity plan be established for 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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INSURANCE 


A Mutual Company, Founded on April 12, 1845 . . 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER 









NEW YORK LIFE 


3 COMPANY 


- Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 


Chairman of the Board President 
954 Annual Statement 
A BRIEF DIGEST...DECEMBER 31, 1939 

Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1939 ...................-.e--0ce- $210,625,618 


Increase of $9,130,681 over 1938 


Total of such payments during the past ten years exceeded $2,180,000,000 








nn Ti a ns wc cdbbadevecelnebedccdoscdubiama $6,830,834,796 
Increase of $37,008,487 over Dec. 31, 1938 

en. i, oie wile avon aise eke alee ce bab eee $427 ,756,600 
Increase of $4,939,100 over 1938 

Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies, Dec. 31, 1939........ $125,639,022 
Increase of $1,083,811 over Dec. 31, 1938 

Voluntary Investment Reserve, Dec. 31, 1939......... 2.0... cee eee ee eee 50,000,000 
Increase of $5,000,000 over Dec. 31, 1938 

Ce oa kw uae dumin’p ania aipabamereetoa miele $175,639,022 

Dividends payable to Policyholders in 1940....... 2.0.0.0... cece eee ee eee $39,216,872 

The market value of all bonds on December 31, 1939 was 


$55,000,000 in excess of the value at which they are shown in the assets below. 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


em py 2 in Bank 2 a ‘ $67,927,082.39 Insurance and Annuity Reserves..................... $2,245,682,435.00 
nited States Government, irect, or fully guarantee P ; 
oe 701,727,225.08 — of Amounts not yet due on Supplementary unieten 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 243,755,266.62 Divi a oni 
Cunntien Dende. 81,887,383.00 ividends Left with the Company 118,930,277.31 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial and other Bonds 615,596,078.35 Other Policy Liabilities 15,898,719.23 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... 86,064,795.00 Premiums, Interest and Rents Prepaid. 11,091,117.08 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)... 123,135,251.65 Miscollenseus Lishiiites 3,505,.635.85 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate (including Esti dT 4.947.956 39 
$488,108.11 foreclosed liens meee to redemption) 450,586,021.57 eimatod Tames........ , gett: 
Policy Loans 329,117,047.42 Dividends payable to Policyholders in 1940 39,216,872.00 
oman and a on -_ ones as Per Voluntary Investment Reserve... . 50,000,000.00 
et unt of Uncoliected an err remiums 148, : : 
tier Aanate 10,212.82 Surplus Funds reserved for General Contingencies..... 125,639,022.00 
TOTAL . ..$2,762,278,482.90 EK scans .. .. .. $2,762,278,482.90 
Securities valued at - fag henge nah above ay wo ase Sens with bo pomp y- — and Trustees 
as required by law. anadian currency Assets an -labiities Carrh at par of exchange. 
A more complete report containing a list of securities 
owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 
ALFRED L. AIKEN THOMAS A. BUCKNER CHARLES D. HILLES EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
President Chairman of the B New York State Resident Manager, Vice-Choirman, Inland Steel Co. 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL NICHOLAS MURRAY 1 BUTLER Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Chairman, 
Educational Counselor of CHARLES A CANNON” HALE HOLDEN Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
ational Broadcasting Compan, » Chairman, Southern Pacific Co., 
NATHANIELF.AYER President, Cannon Mills Co. aves ‘ ya 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU HERBERT HOOVER 
ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE Former Secretary of the Former President of the United States ALFRED E. SMITH 
wyer Treasury of the United States PERCY H. JOHNSTON President, 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 


Retired Chairman of the Board, 
‘alston- Purina Co. 
HENRY BRUERE ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, Bowery Savings Bank President, City Investing Co 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, Chairman of the Board, 
The New York Trust Co. Radio Corporation of America 





WILLARD V. KING 


Chairman of the Board, Empire State, Inc. 


Chemical Bank & Trust Co. J. BARSTOW SMULL 


Retired Banker yy ~~ ~-™ & Co., Ine. 
ERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
. President PERCY $. STRAUS 


Dee: ing, Milliken & Co. President, R. H. Macy & Co., Ine 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





Peak Interest Shown in 
Nat. A. & H. Week Agenda 


Interest that is being shown in the 
Sixth Annual Accident & Health In- 
surance Week, to be observed nation- 
ally during the week of April 22-27, 
is at a higher pitch than in any pre- 
vious year, it is indicated from reports 
that have been received by the general 
committee on arrangements. Harold 
R. Gordon, Executive Secretary of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference and secretary of the general 
committee, reveals that local associa- 
tions from coast to coast are com- 
pleting plans for enlisting concerted 
effort toward making the Week an 
outstanding one in local history. 

The general committee’s scheme of 
operation this year includes a number 
of new departures from the programs 
in the past five years. Chief of these 
are enlisting local associations to 
spread accident and health informa- 
tion over the radio, tying in local 
broadcasts on educational hours; pub- 
licity in local newspapers; display 
windows in 2,000 drug stores and in- 
viting cooperation and aid from other 
insurance groups. 

Breakfast, luncheon or dinner meet- 
ings are planned by nearly all local 
associations. In some instances the 
public will be invited to attend meet- 
ings where they wili be told what acci- 
dent and health insurance does toward 
protecting earning power. The gen- 
eral committee will again award cards 
to producers who attain certain 
achievements for the Week in new 
business, and has prepared special 
kits and sales aids designed to be of 
assistance in the Week’s special drive. 

Taking part in local observances 
will be some twenty-six associations. 
These are from Boston, New York, 
Newark, Atlanta and Jacksonville, 
Florida, on the East coast across the 
Continent to Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle and Portland on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Several recently formed local asso- 
ciations are finding Accident and 
Health Insurance Week a valuable 
medium for bolstering their member- 
ship and for creating interest. Bos- 
ton, Newark, Little Rock, Atlanta, 
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Youngstown, Akron, Lansing, Michi- 
gan are new local groups, which have 
informed the committee of plans to 
take part during the Week. 


Reserve Loan Life in 


Home Office at Dallas 


The Reserve Loan Life Insurance 
Co. of Texas, the corporation which 
recently reinsured the Reserve Loan 
Life of Indianapolis, is remodeling the 
old City National Bank Bldg., at Main 
and Murphy Streets in Dallas which 
will henceforth serve as the company’s 
home office. Thirty-five members of 
the staff employed at Indianapolis 
have transferred to Dallas to work 
with the new company. 

The Reserve Loan Life has fifty-five 
million dollars of insurance in force. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 





James A. Peirce 


Guy W. Cox, President of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, announces the appointment of 
James A. Peirce as advertising manager 
to succeed Henry H. Putnam, who retires 
on April I. 

Mr. Peirce, who has been associated 
with the advertising department of the 
John Hancock Company since 1925, grad- 
uated from Brown University, class of 1919. 
Before joining the John Hancock's adver- 
tising staff, he was engaged in sales ac- 
tivities in the chemical field. 


James A. Blainey with 
Knott Hotel Chain 


James A. Blainey who, since leaving 
the insurance business in which he 
served many years as a company ex- 
ecutive, has been engaged in directing 
promotional activities in the hotel 
business, has just been placed in 
charge of sales for the Knott hotels 
in New York City. 

Insurance men will recall that for 
several years past, Mr. Blainey served 
as sales promotion director for the 
Croyden Hotel in New York and as- 
sociated hotels owned at the time bya 
large life insurance company. Mr. 
Blainey’s familiarity with the require- 
ments of insurance conventions and 
meetings enabled him to offer a par- 
ticularized service of this kind to in- 
surance groups and as a result, hotels 
with which he has been associated cus- 
tomarily serve a large insurance clien- 
tele. 

The Knott chain, with which Mr. 
Blainey is now associated, is one of 
the largest in the country. Some 
twenty-two hotels in New York City 
alone are under Knott management, 
among the more prominent being the 
Vanderbilt, McAlpin and Shelton ho- 
tels. Some of the well-known Knott 
hotels in other cities are the De Witt 
Clinton in Albany, the Battery Park 
at Asheville, N. C., and the Pitts- 
burgher in Pittsburgh. 

Insurance men desiring to get in 
touch with “Jim” Blainey will find 
him established in offices at the Hotel 
New Weston, 50th Street and Madison 
Ave., New York. 


New York A. & H. Club 
Fetes William I. Baxter 


A luncheon was tendered to William 
I. Baxter, vice-president of the Acci- 
dent and Health Club of New York, 
at Maguire’s Restaurant on Beekman 
Street, New York City, by about thirty 
of his friends in the Club, on March 21. 

Mr. Baxter recently resigned his 
position as head of the accident and 
health claim department in the local 
office of the Continental Casualty to 
accept a pesition as head of the claim 
department of the New England Casu- 
alty in Springfield, Mass. The good 
wishes of the Club were expressed by 
James R. Garrett, a former president 
of the Accident and Health Club, and 
by Wesley T. Hammer, present presi- 
dent. 

The executive committee elected as 
his successor Clement F. Demsey of 
the accident and health claim depart 
ment of the Travelers, who has served 
as director of publicity for the Club 
since the first of the year. 
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Manual Classifications 


Theme of N. Y. A-H Talk 


An expert analysis of manual clas- 
sifications of accident insurance, as 
given by John F. Lydon, Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guaranty, featured the fort- 
nightly meeting of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York on March 
26 in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, 65 Liberty Street, New York City. 
In this analysis, Mr. Lydon pointed 
out specific classifications which take 
into account the more or less haz- 
ardous nature of the occupation of the 
prospect and estimate the premium ac- 
cordingly. 

That the occupational hazard is ex- 
tremely important in this connection 
was demonstrated by Mr. Lydon who 
instanced several occupations requir- 
ing careful rating, due to exposures 
which are not obvious. The automo- 
bile distributor, for example, is not as 
occupationally safe as is generally 
supposed. The claims arising under 
this classification bear out the conten- 
tion that this is an expensive class of 
prospects, since in the four-year pe- 
riod of 1932-35 the loss ratio here was 
54 per cent, while in the following 
four-year period it fell but slightly to 
53 per cent. 

Carrying through the same warning 
of careful rating of various occupa- 
tional exposures, the speaker analyzed 
loss ratios of merchants, commercial 
travelers, dentists, insurance agents 
and brokers, physicians and surgeons, 
sales managers and others, citing loss 
ratios for each classification during 
both four-year periods. 

Following this detailed analysis, Mr. 
Lydon conducted an open forum which 
chiefly concerned classifications and 
the medical reimbursement clause. 
Much interest was manifested by the 
large audience of producers in the 
competitive aspects of accident and 
health insurance and non-profit hos- 
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"There's a Gentleman to see you." 


pital associations, and many of the 


questions asked during the forum con- 
cerned sales methods designed to meet 
this competition. 

William C. Jeffrey, Royal Indem- 
nity, educational vice-president of the 
New York Club, presided at the meet- 
ing and announced plans made for the 
sales congress to be held on April 16, 
prior to the annual Accident and 
Health Insurance Week. This will be 
held in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building, starting at 10 A. M. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
Hugo Henn, Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North American, vice-president of 
the New York Club, distributed ques- 
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THE NEW YORK MANAGERS ASS'N PRESIDENT 


Cssorne BETHEA, whose career is outlined in pictures on Page 3 of this issue, was 
born October 5, 1900, at Dillon, $. C., and was graduated from Davidson College 
in North Carolina in 1922. Following graduation, he was for one year director of 
athletics at Lincolnton High School at Lincolnton, N. C., after which in 1923 he joined 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company as group representative in Atlanta, Ga. He 
served in this capacity for the next four years in Atlanta, Columbia, S. C., and Balti- 
more, Md., becoming supervisor for the Aetna in the latter city in 1927. After a year 
of instruction in the Life Insurance School of New York University, he became manager 
for the Pilot Life in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Bethea joined the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company as assistant educational director in 1930 and later served in that 
company's home office in Philadelphia as assistant to the agency vice-president. He 
became general agent for the Penn Mutual in Cleveland in 1932 and was transferred 
two years later in the same capacity to New York City where, at 50 Church Street, 
he has developed one of the outstanding agency organizations of the country. Mr. 
Bethea has long been active in association affairs and is at present head of the Life 


Managers Association of New York City. 











tionnaires, consisting of ten questions 
which, properly answered, would qual- 
ify members for the Certificate of 
Merit to be awarded at the sales con- 
gress. Two additional qualifications, 
however, are necessary to secure the 
Certificate: the producer must have 
attended three out of five meetings 
during February and March, and he 
must have sold during that interval at 
least two personal accident or accident 
and health policies. 


Republic National Meeting 


At the annual stockholders meeting 
of the Republic National Life Insur- 
ance Company, all directors were re- 
elected to serve for the year 1940. 
L. G. Schmaltz of Hume, Missouri, 
was the only new member added to the 
board. George W. Moore of Joplin, 
Missouri, was reelected chairman. 

A dividend of 40c per share was de- 
clared payable to all stockholders of 
record as of February 1, 1940. A re- 
port of the firm’s progress during the 
last year was outlined by President 
Beasley at the meeting. Increases of 
104 per cent in first year premiums, 
41 per cent in renewal premiums and 
30 per cent in investment income were 
reported. Mr. Beasley also said that 
a total of $657,274.71 had been paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries dur- 
ing the year. 
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Insurance Instruction AGENCY APPOINTMENT 


In American Colleges 


The American College of Life Un- 
derwriters has recently completed a 
survey of insurance instruction in the 
colleges and universities of this coun- 
try, the results of which have been 
published in the College’s Educational 
Research Bulletin No. 3 under the 
authorship of Dr. David McCahan, 
dean, and Anna M. Kelly, statistician. 

This survey is divided into the fol- 
lowing eight parts: (1) introduc- 
tion; (2) general or survey courses 
in insurance or risk and risk-bear- 
ing; (3) courses in life insurance and 
related fields; (4) courses in prop- 
erty insurance, casualty insurance 
and related fields; (5) other insur- 
ance courses; (6) general informa- 
tion pertaining to insurance instruc- 





tion; (7) courses in business subjects 


F. A. Nicholson 


closely related to insurance; and (8) 


summary. In each of the seven main 


The Manufacturers Life announces the 
appointment of F. A. Nicholson, formerly 
branch manager at Winnipeg, to the po- 
sition of inspector, Canadian Division. Mr. 
Nicholson joined the Manufacturers Life 
field force in 1927 as a member of the 
New Brunswick organization, later becom- 
ing inspector and subsequently branch 
manager at Saint John in February, 1931. 
In March, 1932, he was appointed branch 
manager at Seattle, Wash., and worked in 
that capacity until he was appointed 
branch manager at Winnipeg in 1936. 


parts mentioned above appears a 
general description of the purposes 
and contents of the courses now 
being offered in our higher institu- 
tions of learning together with statis- 
tical tables in which is presented 
much detailed information respecting 
each course. 

The great extent to which insur- 
ance instruction has been developed 
in the United States is evident from 
the fact that 235 colleges and uni 
versities offered in 1938-39 a total 
of 854 courses, of which 157 were 
primarily intended for the general 
lay student. Enrollment figures fo courses in life insurance and related 
1938-39 were not reported for eighty- fields, attributable in large part to 
four courses but the combined en- the influence of the C.L.U. movement. 
Thus, it will be noted by reference 
to the table on number of courses and 
their enrollment that approximately 
one-third (194 out of 584) of the 


by the survey is the relatively more 
rapid growth of special insurance 


rollment for the other five hundred 
totaled 18.249. This enrollment was 
distributed among the various types 
of courses as follows: 


Number of Number of 


Types Courses Per Cent Students Per Cent 
General or Survey ....... . 387 26.9 6,167 33.7 
Life and Related ...... o.- oe 33.2 5,469 30.0 
Property, Casualty and Related 107 Bea 3.215 17.7 
Social Insurance ........ : 37 6.3 1,083 ».9 
Law (Professional Schools) 67 1.5 1,892 10.4 
SE Wie wha bao dsc h oc aA 99 2.8 $23 23 

584 100.0 18.249 100.0 


courses, reporting thirty per cent 
(5,469 out of 18,249) of the students 
were in this group. 


The marked growth of education 
in insurance during recent years is 
evident from the subjoined tabulation 
which presents the distribution of 
the 584 courses as to time of adop- 


A fairly good idea of possible devel- 
opments within the next few years 
tion: : is obtainable from the types of new 

umber of courses now scheduled for adoption 


Course Per Cent 

1910 and before 23 9 or under consideration. Of the thirty- 
1911 to 1915 9 : 

1916 to 1920... °°". a -- two courses which have been report- 
1921 to 1925......... 45 7.7 ed, exclusive of those which were 

1926 to 1930 92 15.8 , , : — 
1931 to 1935.... 81 13.9 mentioned in such indefinite terms 
a Ue Me. scccccen. ae 22.8 a. a a 4 “4 
- aeetea..... .:. 143 ¥ that they could not readily be as 
- signed to any of the specific course 

58 0 2 . . ~ 
, sOS.S classifications herein used, fifteen fall 


One very significant fact disclosed in life or related fields. 
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New Property Optioned 
For Insurance College 


An option has been taken for The 
Hartford Colleges of Law and Insur- 
ance on the Jacobus Estate at 39 
Woodland Street by Berkeley Cox, 
Harlan S. Don Carlos and Farwell 
Knapp, serving as trustees for the col- 
leges. According to present plans the 
option probably will be exercised with- 
in two months, after which the prop- 
erty will be renovated in preparation 
for occupancy next fall when the col- 
leges will vacate present quarters at 
44 Niles Street. 

In order to carry out this program 
a fund of approximately $50,000 will 
be required, it was said, and Mr. Cox, 
Mr. Don Carlos and Mr. Knapp have 
been named as trustees to receive con- 
tributions and to direct a campaign 
for funds. 

The plan to move the colleges, it was 
said. is the result of overcrowded con- 
ditions at the Niles Street building 
where in the last few years the stu- 
dent body has expanded beyond the 
capacity of that location. The new 
quarters on Woodland Street, it is es- 
timated, will accommodate approxi- 
mately 400 students in both law and 
insurance classes, an enrollment re- 
garded as the probable maximum to 
be served by the colleges. 

The building, of three stories and 
containing 25 rooms, is on a two and 
one-half acre site which reaches west 
to the Park River, across which can 
be seen the imposing gray buildings of 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
The area is noted for its beautiful 
homes and landscaped gardens. 


Bureau Conference 
For Executives 


Under the auspices of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, 27 
Agency Department executives and 
other Home Office officials attended a 
conference at the Stevens Hotel in Chi- 
cago on March 12-14. Sixteen com- 
panies were represented at this meet- 
ing which was limited to executives of 
companies having from $125,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 of Ordinary insurance in 
force. 

The conference was devoted to dis- 
cussion of Agency Department prob- 
lems which were selected in advance 
by the executives in attendance as be- 
ing of particular interest to the com- 
panies in this size grouping. The 
topics of special interest seemed to be 
Compensation of Agents, Home Office 
Supervision, Agency Financial Prob- 
lems, Agency Department Objectives 
and Policies, and Supervision Within 
the Agency. 
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Provident Mutual’s 
Diamond Anniversary 


Special advertising and a nation- 
wide telephone hook-up to all Provi- 
dent agencies from coast to coast were 
last week featured in observances of 
the 75th Anniversary of the founding 
of the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. 

Although the actual date of organi- 
zation was March 22, 1865, the com- 
pany staged the bigger part of its an- 
niversary celebration on the previous 
day, March 21, in order to avoid con- 
flict with the religious observances of 
Good Friday. 

Outstanding features of the day 
were a telephone broadcast to all 
agencies and an open house for policy- 
holders. Those who participated in 
the broadcast were Henry Hooper, of 
Baltimore, president of the General 
Agents’ Association; Theodore Widing, 
of Philadelphia, who led all represen- 
tatives of the company in production 
for the last two years; and President 
M. A. Linton, who delivered the prin- 
cipal address. Mr. Linton sketched 
the development of the Provident Mu- 
tual and referred to its service to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during 
three-quarters of a century. 


Policyholders Are Guests 


The home office staff and Philadel- 
phia agents served as hosts to policy- 
holders of the area during the after- 
noon of the 21st. Tours of the build- 
ing were conducted in order to show 
policyholders the actual operations of 
a large life insurance company at 
work. All departments were thrown 
open to visitors and refreshments were 
served. 

Advertisements stressing the accom- 
plishment of the last 75 years in terms 
of human values were run on March 
22 in leading newspapers throughout 
the country. The same message ap- 
pears elsewhere in the advertising 
columns of this magazine. Prior to 
the anniversary observances, a new 
case-bound book “75 Years of Provi- 
dent Protection,” by C. Sumner Davis, 
was published for distribution to poli- 
cyholders and prospects of the agency 
force. 

Special direct mail campaigns were 
also set in motion. Among the new 
Pieces available to Provident agents 
are a pre-approach letter based on the 
75-year history; a reprint of the news- 
Paper advertisement in letter form 
with a message appearing over the 
signature of the agent; and a special 
anniversary number of “Futures,” the 
company’s magazine for policyholders 
and prospects. A special issue of 
Provident Notes, the company’s house 





organ, was also mailed prior to the 
birthday observance. 

The company was founded in 1865 
by a group of members of the Society 
of Friends. Their original purpose 
was to furnish life insurance and trust 
service to members of that Society and 
others of like careful habits. The first 
policy was written on July 31, 1865, 
for $3,000. By the end of the year 
there were 70 policies in force for a 
total of $324,000 of life insurance. 


A, J. Davis to Direct 
Penna. Insurance Days 


Andrew J. Davis, vice-president and 
director of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
has accepted the general chairmanship 
of the 1940 Pennsylvania Insurance 
Days, to be held on June 4 and June 
5 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, according to an an- 
nouncement made by John A. Die- 
mand, executive vice-president of the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica and president of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, under 
whose auspices the convention is held. 
A general committee to assist Mr. 
Davis will be announced in the nea 
future. 

Mr. Davis is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Law School, 
where he was editor of the Law Re- 
view. After some private practice, he 
joined the legal department of the 
Provident Mutual, and was made as- 
sistant solicitor, then general solicitor, 
and later vice-president. 





Expansion Program of 
Franklin Life Under Way 


The recent expansion. program 
planned by the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company of Springfield, IIl., is 
now well under way. It will be re- 
called that the company added several 
new department heads to its staff. 
Karl B. Korrady became vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production; Wm. J. 
Hiller headed the underwriting de- 
partment; Henry M. Lutz was made 
vice-president in charge of invest- 
ments; B. G. Harrison became secre- 
tary and treasurer, and Dr. Frederick 
Fink was named medical director to 
take the post vacated by the retire- 
ment of Dr. O. F. Maxon after 38 years 
with the company. 

At the same time, A. V. Mozingo, 
who was manager for north and east 
Texas for the Great American, joined 
the forces of the Franklin Life. 

From the standpoint of the com- 
pany’s field men, the change is par- 
ticularly important since Karl Kor- 
rady is one of the best known produc- 
tion officials in the business and has 
had a wealth of experience. He has 
been in the field himself, and his 
career includes the Chicago manager- 
ship for the old Missouri State Life; 
Chicago managership for the Connec- 
ticut General and insurance consult- 
ant’s post to the receiver of the 
Illinois Life and the Peoria Life. 


Back in 1934 he became vice-presi- 
dent and director of agents for the 
Illinois Bankers Life of Monmouth, 
remaining in that position until Feb- 
ruary 1 when he resigned to join the 
Franklin Life. 


“AT HOME" ON DIAMOND JUBILEE 
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In this beautiful home office building in Philadelphia the Provident Mutual 


Life recently held open house in celebration of its 75th anniversary. 
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V erdict: 


Change of Beneficiary 


HAT an insured has done in 
connection with a policy of 
life insurance during his life- 


time and what he may have intended 
to do is a situation which, of neces- 
sity, must lead to dispute and dis- 
agreement when the policy becomes 
payable by reason of the death of the 
insured. 

The person actually entitled to the 
benefits of the proceeds under these 
circumstances ofttimes faces almost 
insurmountable difficulty in collecting 
it. This follows generally from delay 
or neglect on the part of the insured 
in carrying out some expressed pur- 
pose upon which a third person, other 
than the designated beneficiary, has 
relied and acted to his detriment dur- 
ing the lifetime of the insured. 

It is not a simple task for the per- 
son legally and equitably entitled, be- 
cause of such a set of circumstances, 
to overcome the hurdles imposed by 
procrastination, supported by the 
silence with which death seals the lips 
of the insured. 

The case of Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company v. Jones, in the South- 
ern District of California, 21 Fed. 
Supp. 159, is an apt illustration of the 
hardships and the uncertainty of col- 
lection where the insured has failed to 
carry out his expressed intentions 
during his lifetime. 

A. B. Jones had named as a bene- 
ficiary in a life insurance policy on 
his own life, his mother, Flora S. 
Jones. The policy was issued in 1923 
and the insured died January 23, 1936. 
The policy contained a provision re- 
serving the right to the insured to 
change the beneficiary according to 
the rules or conditions of the company 
endorsed on the policy. 

Upon the death of the insured, 
Ethel Jones, his wife, to whom the 
insured was married some years after 
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the issuance of the policy, claimed that 
the insured, for a good consideration, 
had agreed to designate her as bene- 
ficiary. She also claimed that the de- 
ceased had agreed that the payments 
which she had made for premiums on 
the policy for a number of years prior 
to his death should be a lien upon the 
proceeds of said policy. Faced with 
these conflicting claims, the company 
deposited the fund in court in order 
that the various claimants might liti- 
gate their rights. 

The deceased was a lawyer and a 
stock raiser in Montana. In 1927, by 
reason of “drought and grasshoppers,” 
the insured was short of funds. At 
that time, he had in his employ as a 
stenographer, Ethel Stinton, whom he 
later married and who is the widow- 
claimant. He told her that the pre- 
mium for 1926 was in default and the 
one for 1927 was due, and he would 
let the policy go. She thereupon per- 
suaded the insured not to permit this 
policy to go to default, as he had 
others. 

At prior times he had borrowed 
money from Ethel Stinton, so he then 
said if she would pay up his pre- 
miums, keep his premiums and insur- 
ance in good standing, the policy 
would be hers until the liquidation of 
debt was paid to her. Thereupon, she 
reinstated the policy, paid the pre- 
miums to date and continued to pay 
them annually thereafter until the in- 
sured’s death. These payments totaled 
$537.72. The named beneficiary in the 
policy claimed that these were volun- 
tary payments. 

The court rejected this contention 
and held that, as to those payments 
with legal interest from the date of 
the respective payments, Ethel Jones 
(née Stinton) had a lien on the pro- 
ceeds of the policy. The court then 
proceeded to the question as_ to 


whether or not a contract had been 
made whereby Ethel Jones, for a con- 
sideration, supplanted the designated 
beneficiary in the policy. Ethel Jones 
testified that the deceased, himself, 
had anticipated marrying for some 
years before they were actually mar- 
ried, which was on June 29, 1935. 

In 1927 and 1928 she was in the 
employ of the decedent while he was 
county attorney. For eight years she 
had been employed as a Deputy Clerk 
of Court and as an assistant in the 
County Superintendent’s office. 

In April, 1935, in contemplation of 
their subsequent marriage, the de- 
ceased and Ethel Jones had discussed 
their financial relations, and the de- 
ceased then stated that because of that 
fact whatever was his was hers and 
whatever was hers was his, and that 
they would transfer the beneficiaries 
of the insurance to each other. 

In August, 1935, subsequent to the 
marriage, the same subject of conver- 
sation was taken up and Ethel Jones 
stated that premiums on her policies 
were due and she was sending the two 
policies to the companies and request- 
ing them to change the beneficiaries to 
her husband according to their agree- 
ment. After the change of beneficiary, 
she showed them to her husband in 
order that he might see they had been 
changed pursuant to their agreement 
and he said: “I must attend to mine.” 

To this testimony vigorous objection 
was made because the only one who 
could dispute it, namely, the insured, 
was dead, and it was argued that 
there was a_ statutory prohibition 
which required such testimony to be 
excluded because it fell within the 
confidential communications between a 
husband and wife. The court, how- 
ever, held that under the particular 
provisions of the statute, the testi- 
mony was not of such nature as to fall 
within the confidential classification, 
so that the public policy would not be 
offended by allowing it in evidence. 
Thereupon, the court proceeded to its 
determination as folows: 


“Aside from a consideration of 
the testimony hereby admitted, the 
court finds that a contract for a con- 
sideration was made between Ethel 
Jones, cross-complainant, and the 
insured, her deceased husband, 
prior to the marriage. By this con- 
tract it was agreed that upon mar- 
riage they would transfer the bene- 
ficiaries in the insurance policies 
held by them respectively to each 
other. Following the marriage, 
Ethel Jones did, pursuant to this 
contract, change the beneficiary im 
her policies to her husband. She so 
advised the deceased, and he said, 
‘I must attend to mine.’ The con- 
tract having been made before mar- 
riage, the performance on the part 
of Ethel Jones was a continuing 
act in completion of the agreement 
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and the change of beneficiary is a 
corroborating fact of the contract, 
previously made. She having per- 
formed her part, the deceased dying 
without performance, equity must 
decree that done which should have 
been done. * * * 

“That the deceased was some- 
what dilatory in his business prac- 
tices as to personal affairs, is un- 
contradicted in the record, and his 
failure to change the beneficiary to 
cross-complainant for six months 
after marriage, pursuant to the 
agreement made prior to the mar- 
riage, is not vital, nor is the credi- 
bility of cross-complainant on the 
record affected because she did not 
during deceased’s illness, while in 
the hospital, have him change the 
beneficiary as contended by cross- 
defendant. This demonstrates, 
rather, a sincere and warm con- 
sideration for the welfare of the 
deceased in the maintenance or cre- 
ation of a psychological mental at- 
mosphere, inspiring hope of recov- 
ery, thereby summoning and invok- 
ing the power of mind over matter 
in aid of recovery rather than the 
cold selfish spirit of a ‘Shylock’ de- 
manding on the brink of the grave 
the ‘forfeit of my bond,’ and per- 
haps precipitated fatal conse- 
quences. 

“It is said at bar, that the de- 
ceased, being a lawyer, if an en- 
forceable agreement had _ been 
made, knew how to change the 
beneficiary and would have done so. 
More forceable is the thought, if he 
thought about the matter, he knew 
that the wife had performed her 
part, and an enforceable agreement 
had been made, and the wife was 
fully protected, and in his weakness 
rested at ease. There is no sugges- 
tion or inference of any sort on rec- 
ord or at trial that the cross-com- 
plainant was or is a ‘gold-digger,’ 
but it does appear that she was 
helpful to the deceased and consid- 
erate of his welfare during the 
‘many years’ they were contemplat- 
ing marriage, and during the mar- 
riage. 

“There is some testimony on the 
part of the cross-defendant, not as 
to the contracts, supra, having rela- 
tion to the payment of the pre- 
miums and the changes of the bene- 
ficiary in their several policies in 
consideration of the marriage, but 
of subsequent acts and statements 
to affect cross-complainant’s credi- 
bility and verity of her statements. 
This testimony is emphatically de- 
nied. It should also be noted that 
the cross-defendant between whom 
and cross-complainant a conversa- 
tion was in substance repeated by 
a witness for the defendant (a son 
who was not present, but fixes his 
presence in a room near the room 
in which the conversation was had, 
was not called as a witness and was 
not in court, but appeared to be in 
the district. 

“No reason was given for her 
non-appearance other than the 
statement of her son, who is one 
of her attorneys, made in court, ‘in 
my judgment she is not able to be 
here.’ It is in evidence that she is 
78 years old. That age of itself 
would not nor would the statement 
be sufficient to toll the rule. The old 
familiar rule that where a material 





witness is available and not pro- 
duced without reasonable excuse, it 
would be considered that such wit- 
ness, if called, would not support 
the party who should have produced 
the witness. * * * The same would 
apply to a party. The rule will not 
be invoked here. The defense testi- 
money is not such as to im- 
pair the cross-complainant’s tes- 
timony. The appearance of 
the cross-complainant upon the 
witness stand, for manner of tes- 
tifying, conduct and demeanor, 
prompt and apparent frank an- 
swer without effervescing fulsome- 
ness thereof, has the ring of truth, 
and being corroborated by the acts 
of the parties, as disclosed in the 
record and herein, is clearly con- 
vincing.” 

Had the insured acted promptly at 
the time of his marriage, all ensuing 
dispute would have been obviated and 
substantial expense saved. 


Southern Round Table 


Meeting in New Orleans 


Plans are well under way for the 
Southern Round Table gathering of 
the Life Advertisers Association to be 
held April 11-12 at the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, according to John M. 
Ehle, general chairman, who is adver- 
tising manager of the Imperial Life, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Mr. Ehle is being ably assisted in 
his arrangements by J. Bruce Trotter, 
Pan-American, who is vice-chairman 
of the round table and local arrange- 
ments head; William Sexton, Great 
Southern, who is round table secre- 
tary; and Powell Stamper, National 
Life and Accident, exhibits chairman. 








Several bulletins have been pub- 
lished stimulating interest in the New 
Orleans gathering and even well in 
advance Mr. Trotter reports that the 
indications of a record attendance are 
bright. 

Karl Ljung, Jefferson Standard, 
who is president of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association, has called a meet- 
ing of the executive committee at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, for April 
10, one day in advance of the South- 
ern Round Table sessions. 





Millard Orr Honored 
By Philadelphia Ass’n. 


The distinguished service trophy of 
Philadelphia Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has been awarded to Millard R. 
Orr, C. L. U., Massachusetts Mutual 
general agent. A number of years 
ago, the association established the 
President’s Cup to be annually award- 
ed to the member who, over a period 
of years, has made an outstanding 
contribution to the business of life in- 
surance, measured in terms of un- 
selfish activity. The committee select- 
ing the recipient each year is com- 
posed of the association president, the 
three immediate past presidents, and 
the oldest living past president who is 
available. 

The cup was previously awarded to 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, internationally 
known economist and dean of the 
American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers; Louis F. Paret, Provident Mutual 
general agent; and Irvin Bendiner, 
counsel, Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
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Sales Advice for the 
Woman Agent 


At a recent meeting of the League 
of Life Insurance Women in New 
York City, Miss Sophia Bliven, well 
known Penn Mutual representative in 
Philadelphia, was the featured speak- 
er. She devoted her time to a discus- 
sion of sales problems confronting the 
woman agent, interspersing construc- 
tive selling suggestions with frank 
advice on what not to do and expect 
in building up a clientele. 

She told her audience, for example, 
that women agents should not try to 
imitate men agents, but that they 
should be feminine, and also recognize 
that there are no arguments which a 
man can use that a woman cannot. 
But having the woman viewpoint, and 
understanding the point of view of 
the woman prospect they can use the 
feminine manner approach, using fig- 
ures of speech, examples and symbols 
which are just as effective as a man’s. 

Miss Bliven spoke on six angles of 
a good life insurance agent: 

1—Time Control—Planning and or- 
ganization of work. 

2—Prospecting. 

Skill in presentation. 

Skill in influencing humans. 
—Skill in building prestige. 
i—Self development—(a) Personal 
angle; (b) Educational angle. 


i 
5 


= 


The Value of Time 
Control 


In developing the first point—Time 
Control—Miss Bliven pointed out that 
planning and organizing one’s work 
is influenced by women to a greater 
degree by outside demands made upon 
her by her family, friends and society. 
This is due to the fact that men and 
women enter the profession by differ- 





‘Prospecting 
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ent roads. From birth the parents 
visualize the baby boy as being in busi- 
ness and attaining a high position 
there. The baby girl is always visual- 
ized as a home maker, and not in the 
business world. 

One definite example of the differ- 
ence in the man and the woman under- 
writer’s career was the effect of mar- 
riage on the agent. When a man 
marries, the new responsibility and 
the expectation of increasing demands 
upon him, acts as a spur to his efforts 
and increases his production. A wo- 
man’s paramount interest is her home, 
and when she marries she spends 
more time in her home and on social 
engagements, and her production 
drops. 

To achieve a success similar to a 
man’s, a woman must put her career 
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first. Miss Bliven pointed out that as 
a rule a man did not take an apart- 
ment until such time as he could afford 
to have it. cared for, whereas many 
girls, with small incomes, take an 
apartment, and do all the work, thus 
taking time away from their business 
interests. 


Women Can Be Too 
Dictatorial 


Prospecting, said Miss Bliven, is no 
different for the woman agent than 
for the man agent. It is primarily 
a case of thinking, and recognizing 
the need for insurance. 

Skill in presentation is largely a 
matter of knowledge of the business. 
Here Miss Bliven believes that women 
have an advantage for “Women have 
the power to get through to the point 
quicker than a man.” This she be- 
lieves is due to intuition, and she 
urged all women agents to make use 
of their intuition. 

Women are just as intelligent as 
men, and can present just as carefully 
a planned and beautifully composed 
presentation as a man. It is the skill 
in presentation which motivates the 
Miss Bliv- 
en contends that the difference be- 


prospect to buy insurance. 


tween a good producer and one who is 
not is usually skill in presentation. In 
selling the agent must be the leader. 

Skill in selling is composed of 
background, experience, keeping one’s 
eyes open, and getting what one 
wants. Miss Bliven believes by na- 
ure women are skilled in getting what 
they want, especially from husbands, 
brothers and fathers. 

The speaker criticized women as 
being too dictatorial, which works to 
the detriment of the woman under- 
writer. She tells the client she must 
do this or that, whereas it would be 
much better to paint a picture so in- 
teresting that the prospect will want 
to do what the agent recommended. 


A Practical Definition 
Of Prestige 


Prestige said Miss Bliven is getting 
people to believe in one and to be will- 
ing to recommend one to others. Pres 
tige building is influenced by activities 
of one’s lifetime, prior to going into 
insurance, by activities in chureh, 
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and Selling .- 


clubs, and civic works. Self develop- 
ment must be practiced. The voice, for 
instance, can be materially improved 
jn most cases. Get your family to tell 
you about your undesirable manner- 
isms. Your prospects would not! 
Positive thinking must be adhered to. 

Reading is a good form of self de- 
velopment; also a social life. Put a 
value on yourself and raise that value 
as you go along, and always work 
toward it. 

In closing Miss Bliven said that 
women should learn to play, as fun 
brings back to one’s work that which 
nothing else can—a renewed vitality. 
And above all, women should boost 
each other. 


New Business From 
Pension Trusts 


Pioneering with a completely new 
method of education in advanced un- 
derwriting, the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company conducted an 
advanced clinic on the complex field of 
pension trusts last week in Boston. 
A group of underwriters with varying 
experience in pension trust work, as- 
sembled from New England Mutual 
ugencies throughout the country to 
take part in the four-day intensive 
study program. 

The principal discussions of the 
clinic were led by C. Preston Dawson, 
one of New England Mutual’s general 
agents in New York City, whose work 
in life insurance education and train- 
ing has won for him a national repu- 
tation, and Robert J. Lawthers, man- 
ager of the Benefit Department of the 
Home Office and a pioneer in pension 
trust work. Lowell D. Crandon and 
Harry C. Stockman of Newark, N. J., 
Harold Atwood of Boston, and Robert 
C. Newman of St. Louis, all Life 
Members of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, also took part in leading var- 
ious conference periods. 

“The pension trust is one of the 
most complex fields in life underwrit- 
ing, and presents an important, grow- 
ing opportunity,” George L. Hunt, 
agency vice-president, keynoted. “Ap- 
preciating its complexities, we are 
undertaking in this clinic to help an 
experimental group of underwriters 
who have the requisite capacity, to de- 
velop soundly in this advanced work, 
at the same time avoiding overhasty 
attempts at popularization.” 


Growth of Retirement 
Programs 


Topics covered in the four-day clinic 
ranged from review of the historical 
development of the pension trust, 
through the most specific details of 
legal and accounting considerations, 
to practical sales procedure. 

Mr. Dawson called attention to the 
important sociological and personnel 
management benefits resulting from 
definite retirement programs. Such 
plans, he said, enable corporations not 
only to give youth better opportunity 
for advancement, but also frequently 
to keep alive the creative spirit and 
to keep abreast of the times. 

“The marked trend to underwritten 
pension plans shows that the day of 
unscientific past,” he 
stated. “This is due in part to gov- 
erment requirements that plans be 
built on a sound actuarial basis if tax 
and other advantages are to be en- 
joyed; and in part to the desire of 
business management for a more 
scientific procedure.” 


programs is 


Placing Cost Where 
It Belongs 
Mr. Lawthers pointed out that the 
increasing field for pension trust work 


reflects the definite awakening of em- 
ployers to the principle of human de- 





preciation and human amortization. 
“The growing sense of social obliga- 


tion of employer management to 
ployees has brought about a recogni- 
tion of the importance of the pension 
problem,” he stated. “Equally impor- 
tant, the demand for retirement pro- 
grams proceeds from a realization 
that a well-formulated pension plan 
is demanded by good accounting. From 
This point of view, it is desirable to 
charge the cost of pensioning employ- 
ees in the future against current costs 
of production, where it belongs, in- 
stead of leaving it as a charge against 
production costs in the future. Even 
if superannuated employees are not 
formally retired but are kept on the 
payroll, there is a concealed pension, 
due to their decreased efficiency which 
is often even more costly. From the 
standpoint of employee, management, 
and stockholders, pension costs should 
be charged against production while 
they are accruing.” 

After a review of the background 
and general description of pension 
trusts, the discussions turned to the 
questions of appraising needs and 
selecting prospects. The various pha- 
ses of planning a particular case were 
delved into, including the specific pre- 
liminary information of the prospect’s 
organization, analysis of payroll and 
employee’s Social Security accounts, 
and work-sheet coordination. Atten- 
tion was then turned to the features 
of the trust agreements themselves. 
These included the various methods of 
participation and their working-out, 
legal and tax requirements and as- 
pects of cooperation with prospects’ 
attorneys. 
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DivipEND SCALE—PENN MuTUuat LIFE 
INSURANCE Co., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company has announced their dividend 
scale for the year beginning July | next. The new scale is a reduction from 
the scale in effect at the present time of approximately 7 per cent. How- 
ever, the new scale will make some increases especially around the tenth year 
with considerable decreases around the twentieth year. 

Dividends left with the company at interest will accumulate at 3'/4 per 
cent, which is a reduction from the rate of 3!/2 per cent allowed at present. 
The rate of interest payable after July | under settlement options will be 
3/4 per cent and compares with 3!/2 per cent as paid at present. 

Under the new dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 28 years at age 25; 
27 years at age 30; 26 years at age 35; 25 years at age 40; 24 years at age 
45; 23 years at age 50; 22 years at age 55 and 20 years at age 60. 

Under the same option a 20 Payment Life policy will become paid up in 16 
years at ages 20 to 55 inclusive. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endowment in 40 years at 
age 25; 38 years at age 30; 35 years at age 35; 33 years at age 40; 3! years 
at age 45; 28 years at age 50; 26 years at age 55 and 23 years at age 60. 

Under the same option a 20 Payment Life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 36 years at age 25; 33 years at age 30; 3! years at age 35; 27 years 
at age 40; 24 years at age 45; 2! years at age 50; 20 years at age 55 and |9 
years at age 60. 

Under the new dividend scale effective July |, the average annual net 
cost of an Ordinary Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$3.26 at age 25; $3.37 at age 30; $3.92 at age 35; $5.2! at age 40; $7.76 at 
age 45; $12.46 at age 50; $20.40 at age 55 and $32.15 at age 60. 

Using the July |, 1940, dividend scale the average annual net cost for a 
20 Payment Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be a cash 
value in excess of cost of 62 cents at age 25; a cash value in excess of cost 
of 72 cents at age 30; a cash value in excess of cost of 48 cents at age 35; 
a net cost of 35 cents at age 40; a net cost of $2.20 at age 45; a net cost of 
$5.80 at age 50; a net cost of $12.20 at age 55 and a net cost of $22.6! at 
age 60. 

Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—July 1, 1940, Basis (American 3° Reserve) 
ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 
Dividends at — Age at Issue 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 


Premium ...... ‘ $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 
2 3.67 3.97 4.24 4.29 4.39 4.78 
3 3.96 4.31 4.54 4.64 4.85 5.38 
DS cet ennnedhdeesetebateisenceuws 4.25 4.65 4.87 5.00 5.31 6.00 
5 er caaaee : ca 8.39 9.14 9.66 9.85 10.28 11.35 
Total dividends, 10 years ...... 47.48 51.11 53.69 56.29 61.33 69.54 
Total dividends, 20 years 107.05 113.49 120:97 131.04 145.10 161.75 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Dividends at — Age at Issue 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium .... ‘ ...+ $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 
B us ret rrr e¢ oe <n , 
2 3.12 3.40 3.68 3.76 3.89 4.36 
OS -wivereraecds 3.53 3.87 4.11 4.23 4.46 5.05 
4 3.95 4.33 4.56 4.70 5.05 5.76 
daa - iid ie Gite Sol ioe 7.45 8.15 8.69 8.94 9.42 10.60 
Total dividends, 10 years ‘ 46.21 49.66 52.36 55.07 60.10 68.37 
Total dividends, 20 years -.+. 110.24 116.64 124.12 133.80 147.43 164.72 

20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividends at — Age at Issue 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
a eee ... $48.46 $49.12 $50.11 $51.70 $54.41 $58.96 
 egdhewebrebseeuesenbeheucwesd 3.37 3.77 4.17 4.41 4.72 5.37 
sacha tentaaan 3.87 4.28 4.61 4.86 5.22 5.96 
+ onmnn ane 4.41 4.85 5.13 5.36 5.81 6.62 
ree aca ad 8.12 9.01 9.76 10.28 11.06 12.56 
Total dividends, 10 years 52.19 55.82 68.75 61.82 67.13 75.76 
Total dividends, 20 years . 127.13 182.99 139.17 147.29 159.66 176.96 








Business Men’s New Forms 


On February 24 the Business Men’s 
Assurance Company issued a new 
Accident and Health Rate Manual, 


cluded in this manual were four new 
Accident and Health forms, The In- 
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Insurance application. 





Special contracts announced last year 
and also two other forms, which are 
being discontinued. The special fea- 
ture of all four contracts is that they 
may be issued to provide hospitaliza- 
which was sent to all salesmen. In- tion coverage to the policyowner him- 
self and under certain conditions to the 
dependent members of his family as 
come Special, the All-Ways Special, well. Also the Accident-Health bene- 
The Business Men’s Income and The 
Business Men’s All-Ways. These new 
forms replace the Thirtieth Aniversary 


fits may be issued in connection with 
Life Insurance contracts from a Life 





Bankers National Broadens 
Blanket Coverage Plan 


A broader and more liberal Blanke 
Coverage Life Insurance plan _ has 
just been released by the Bankers Na. 
tional Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Previous plans offered to such 
groups as medical societies, dental 
associations, bar associations, teachers 
guilds and other professional, social 
and industrial groups, had little ap- 
peal to some of such organizations 
who knew themselves to be sub-stand- 
ard risks. The new plan allows for 
the inclusion of such sub-standard 
lives, rated according to impairment, 
whether physical or occupational, un- 
der special tables. The elasticity of 
the rating method permits a more 
complete coverage, iaaking it possible 
for the association to sponsor what is 
practically an “all-inclusive” plan. 

The steady growth of Blanket Cov- 
erage Insurance during the last twelve 
years has justified the Company’s bold 
step in writing a form of insurance 
without the employer-employee rela- 
tionship and without the 75°% par- 
ticipation requirements. The ready 
adaptability and liberal nature of this 
coverage makes it possible for organi- 
zations to present the plan to members 
with a minimum of delay and detail. 

It is issued non-medically, with 
satisfactory application up to age 5I 
and up to $3,000. The maximum age 
limit at entry is 65 and the maximum 
individual amount allowed with exam- 
ination is $5,000. The eligibility re 
quirements of the group as a whole 
are that the organization first be well 








founded, and that it consist of at least 
100 insurable members. Before the 
Master Agreement, under which indi 
vidual policies are issued, can b& 
issued the Company must have at least 
20 acceptable applications for a mini- 
mum volume of $50,000. No definite 
percentage of participation in the it 
surance feature is required. 

The failure of self-conducted asses* 
ment plans has taught organization 
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to seek out Blanket Coverage Insur- 
ance as a scientific solution to their 
problems. Brokers and agents are 
finding that selling this plan is profit- 
able and easy, as most organizations 
prefer to conduct the plan once it is 
started, thus leaving the broker free 
to follow up on leads created out of 
the ease. 


Manhattan Life War Clause 


Anything in this policy to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is issued 
upon the express and essential condi- 
tion that the following hazards are 
not insured hereunder: 

(a) Death from or during service 
outside the geographical limits or 
territorial waters of the United States 
in time of war, declared or unde- 
clared, in the military, naval or air 
forces of any nation or political sub- 
division thereof engaged in such war. 

(b) Death within five years from 
the date of this policy during resi- 
dence, travel, or service outside the 
geographical limits or territorial 
waters of the United States in time 
of war, declared or undeclared, as a 
direct or indirect result of such war. 

In event that the death of the in- 
sured shall occur from any such ex- 
cluded hazard, the sum payable under 
this policy, in full discharge of all lia- 
bility hereunder, shall be limited to a 
return of all premiums paid hereon, 
with interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum compounded annually 
from the date of each premium pay- 
ment until the date of settlement, to- 
gether with the cash value of any 
existing paid-up additions or dividend 
accumulations, and decreased by any 
indebtedness on or secured by this 
policy; the sum so payable shall not, 
however, under any circumstances ex- 
ceed the sum which would have been 
payable under this policy if this en- 
dorsement had not been placed hereon. 

Deletions (if any) in the “Incon- 
testable” clause of this policy were 
made when this endorsement was 
placed hereon. 











DivipEND ScaLE—PacirFic MUTUAL LIFE . 
INSURANCE Co., Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company will continue to use its present 
dividend scale after May |, 1940. The same scale is to be used until further 
action by the company’s Board of Directors. Dividend accumulations will be 
at the rate of 3.5 per cent, which is the same as the present rate. Interest on 
settlement options will continue as the present rate, except non-withdrawable 
settlement option funds, which will receive 3.75 per cent. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will become paid up in 20 years at age 25; 
27 years at age 30; 26 years at age 35; 25 years at age 40; 23 years at age 
45; 22 years at age 50; 20 years at age 55 and 19 years at age 60. 

Under the same option a 20 Payment Life policy will become paid up in 16 
years at ages 20 to 60 inclusive. 

Under the 1940 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at in- 
terest, an Ordinary Life policy will mature as an endowment in 39 years at 
age 25; 37 years at age 30; 34 years at age 35; 32 years at age 40; 29 years 
at age 45; 27 years at age 50; 24 years at age 55 and 21 years at age 60. 

Under the same option, a 20 Payment Life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 33 years at age 25; 30 years at age 30; 28 years at age 35; 25 years 
at age 40; 22 years at age 45; 20 years at age 50; 19 years at age 55 and 
18 years at age 60. 

Using the 1940 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an Ordinary 
Life policy if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be $3.47 at age 26; $3.60 
at age 30; $4.02 at age 35; $5.20 at age 40; $7.51 at age 45; $11.80 at age 
50; $18.97 at age 55 and $29.80 at age 60. 

The average annual net cost of a 20 Payment Life policy if surrendered at 
the end of 20 years will be a cash value in excess of cost of $1.28 at age 25; 
a cash value in excess of cost of $1.37 at age 30; a cash value in excess of 
cost of $1.22 at age 35; a cash value in excess of cost of 49 cents at age 40; 
a net cost of $1.27 at age 45; a net cost of $4.66 at age 50; a ret cost of 
$10.69 at age 55 and a net cost of $20.48 at age 60. 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—July 1, 1940, Basis (American 3° Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 


Dividends at — Age at Issue _ 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium ave $20.14 $22.85 $26.36 $30.94 $37.08 $45.55 
1 3.67 3.93 4.13 4.39 4.89 5.72 
2 2.85 4.10 4.31 4.61 5.17 6.05 
3 cos 4.03 4.27 4.49 4.83 5.46 6.38 
{ ‘ ois 4.21 4.44 4.67 5.06 5.75 6.71 
& a 4.39 4.62 4.86 5.30 6.04 7.05 
Total dividends, 10 years . 44.43 46.77 49.63 54.28 61.72 71.97 
Total dividends, 20 years 102.37 109.10 118.71 131.90 150.41 175.03 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Dividends at — Age at Issue — 

End of Year 25 39 35 40 45 50 
Premium $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 
3 - . 4.00 4.26 4.45 4.69 5.16 5.94 
2 4.24 4.49 4.69 4.97 5.49 6.31 
3 4.48 4.72 4.93 5.25 5.83 6.68 
4 4.72 4.95 5.18 5.54 6.18 7.05 
5 . wie aa . 4.97 5.20 5.48 5.84 6.52 7.44 
Total dividends, 10 yeare . 50.62 53.02 55.79 60.08 66.84 76.08 
Total dividends, 20 years 123.00 129.78 138.71 150.40 166.30 187.02 

20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Dividends at —- Age at Issue -- 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium ‘ . $48.15 $48.83 $49.85 $51.48 $54.22 58.81 
l thenee 4.37 4.54 4.64 7.77 5.17 5.94 
: ‘ ata 4.72 4.87 4.96 5.12 5.56 6.35 
3 5.07 5.19 5.29 5.46 5.95 6.75 
1 5.43 5.53 5.62 5.83 6.35 7.16 
> ’ ate 9 dileni 5.78 5.88 5.96 6.20 6.74 7.58 
Total dividends, 10 years 59.58 60.56 61.72 64.10 69.35 77.69 
Total dividends, 20 years 155.81 157.85 161.16 166.54 176.92 193.27 





The Country Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl., introduced on Jan. 
1 a new set of premium rates, cash 
and settlement options. The 
rates and values are on a new reserve 
namely, the American Men’s 
Table with 3 per cent interest, Illinois 
Standard. The settlement options are 
based on 3 per cent interest and the 


adopted by most of the larger com- 
panies within the past year. 





Country Life 








have been increased the premium rates 
also show an increase. For ages on 
plans for which the premium rates 
are low the increases are small, how- 
ever, for older ages and higher pre- 
mium paying plans the increases are 
larger. Dividend figures adjusted to 
the new premium rates and cash 
values are not yet available and it 
is, therefore, impossible to show a 
income options are the ones comparison between the net cost to 
policyholders under the old rates and 
the new. New premiums rates ap- 
Due to the fact that the cash values peared in our issue of March 14. 
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Advertising 
Ad Drive to Be Launched 
By Institute 


A newspaper campaign to run once 
each week from April 15 to the end 
of the year will be sponsored by the 
Institute of Life Insurance, it was 
announced at last week’s meeting of 
the Institute’s board of directors. The 
form of the campaign is a new de- 
parture in institutional advertising 
and will appear as a column signed 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute. The column is designed 
to help policyholders gain a _ better 
understanding of life insurance, and 
its underlying theme will be: 

“Answer questions; show people 
how to get full value for their insur- 
ance money; explain what the public 
can expect from a good agent; help 
policyholders get the greatest service 
out of existing insurance and above 
all try to catch the spirit of service 
that permeates the life insurance 
business.” 

In announcing the campaign, Mr. 
Johnson said: “For a good many years 
there has been a desire among leaders 
in the life insurance field for a con- 
certed campaign of informing and 
educating the public on life insurance. 
. .. The proposed campaign is a care- 
fully thought-out method of meeting 
the long-felt need of giving the public 
more information about its life in- 
surance, what it is, what it means to 
the individual and to the community 
from an economic and social stand- 
point.” 


Production 


Average Agent Fails to 
Reach His “Ceiling” 

There is a “ceiling” or a maximum 
of performance in every individual’s 
job, but few agents in the life insur- 
ance field, at least, reach this ceiling, 
said L. B. Hendershot, manager of 
agencies of the Berkshire Life, at the 
Rhodes Club convention last week at 
Miami. (The Rhodes Club, named for 
the president of the Berkshire Life, 
Fred H. Rhodes, brings together the 
leading production units of that com- 
pany.) 

The average life insurance agent 
under contract today, said Mr. Hen- 
dershot, is not limited by lack of 
ability but by failure to organize and 
employ that ability. There are several 
major limitations on the average 
agent’s performance, he continued, 
inadequate prospects, as to number 
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L. B. Hendershot 


or buying power or both; insufficient 
exposure, when the agent does not 
really work at his job, see enough 
people or use good management in 
the planning of his time; ineffective 
presentation, when he doesn’t tell his 
story as effectively as he might or 
should. 

“In most of our talking and writing 
about life insurance,” he added, “we 
ordinarily enumerate four factors 
which the salesman must have in 
order to improve his results. They 
are: Profitable prospecting, good 
work habits, effective sales technique, 
and the personal element.” 

By personal element, he continued, 
he meant that many agents can do 
something not necessarily about 
changing their personality but rather 
by using those qualities which lie 
dormant within them and which they 
have not used simply because they 
have not faced facts. 


Supervision 


TNEC Effects Outlined 
By Roger B. Hull 


The close of life insurance hearings 
by the TNEC will not result in the re- 
laxing of vigilance by the life under- 
writers of America but rather “a 
course of action based upon a phil- 
osophy of entrenchment, fortification 
and reconstruction—a preservation of 
individual reserves.” This interpreta- 


tion of the next move of America’s 
organized agents was expounded by 
Roger B. Hull, managing director and 
general counsel of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, in an 
address on March 14 before the Boston 
Life Insurance and Trust Council. 

Voicing his confidence that, what- 
ever the eventual results of the in- 
vestigaiions, the institution of life 
insurance is going to continue to go 
strongly forward, expanding the scope 
and quality of its service under the 
fundamentals of the American system, 
Mr. Hull told the trust officers that 
“whether we do go strongly forward 
depends much more, in my opinion, 
upon what you and we do about it, 
than upon what eventuates out of our 
national capital.” 

As an illustration of how life under- 
writers might build an _ affirmative 
position against still impending 
threats, he discussed the ideal attitude 
to be taken in relation to such move- 
ments as Senator Wagner’s proposed 
“post-office annuities.” 

“No policy of retrenchment; no 
attitude of apology. Rather, a course 
of action grounded upon a philosophy 
of entrenchment, fortification, recon- 
struction. And this entrenchment, this 
reconstruction, must take place in the 
realm of public opinion. The achieve- 
ments of the institution of life insur- 
ance—even our struggles with the 
besetting problems of the business- 
are nothing to apologize for. For too 
long, those of us who know and appre- 
ciate the values of life insurance have 
been willing to let discontented ele- 
ments monopolize the channels of 
communication for the shaping of 
public opinion. While we have been 
idle, the subversive elements have 
been at work. Our best defense has 
become an enlightened rebuilding of 
public opinion, based upon a complete 
understanding of life insurance and 
its problems.” 

To be ready to admit that there are 
too many unqualified agents in the 
business and to strengthen the repre- 
sentation of life insurance by the 
agent, through strengthening — the 
agent’s character and performance— 
these moves were cited by Mr. Hull 
as necessary adjuncts to a construc- 
tive campaign on the part of the life 
insurance business. 

“The most important thing for us 
to understand,” he counseled, “is that 
the suspicions and the confusions that 
have been engendered in the public 
must be met and overcome on a broad 
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Digest 


base of intensified service to the in- 
sured.” 

Calling the members of both pro- 
fessional groups “the first line of 
defense against the ‘term insurance 
fallacy,” Mr. Hull challenged espe- 
cially those in the trust field to join 
in the preservation of individual re- 
serves which are being “so devas- 
tatingly torn down through the ill- 
advised and selfish representations of 


‘ 


” 


insurance counsellors and advisors. 


Brokerage 


N. Y. Supervisors Hold 
Brokerage Panel 

The brokerage business was put 
under the microscope last week when 
the Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City placed on record a 
careful study of the business through 
the medium of an expert panel which 
considered the subject. 

Conclusions reached by the panel 
were these: 

The small turnover among estab- 
lished general brokers makes it profit- 
able to spend a long time in their 
development; the persistency and 
quality of brokerage business is about 
as good as that from full-time agents; 
the brokerage supervisor’s job is simi- 
lar to the full-time supervisor’s work 
in that it involves selection, training, 
assistance and cooperation; the ac- 
tivity of a brokerage supervisor is 
extremely valuable to both agency 
and company. 

Chairman of the panel, Paul Orr, 
Jr., Bragg agency, Guardian Life, di- 
rected his questions toward the de- 
velopment of two points: “How do 


? How 


you get brokerage business? 
good is it?” 

Serving on the panel with Mr. Orr 
were William C. Smerling, Berk- 
shire; Arthur Sullivan, Guardian; 
Murray April, Continental American; 
Samuel Wilson, Mutual of N. Y.; 
Harold Cronin, Prudential; Roe Maier, 
Aetna; Carl Smith, Connecticut 
Mutual, and Charles Biesel, Manhat- 
tan Life. Sam Rosan, Union Central, 
president of the association, presented 
the panel. 

One agency reported that an im- 
partial study of its business revealed 
that brokerage cases are more per- 
sistent than full-time produciion with 
a lower acquisition cost and conse- 
quently a higher profit to the agency. 


Another source reported that a con- 
servation department in the agency 
had resulted in raising the persistency 
of brokerage business in that agency 
to a higher level than that for the 
company as a whole. 


Legal 


Lawyers and Underwriters 
Join in Statement 

In order that the American public 
may be best served by complete co- 
operation between life underwriters 
and lawyers in their respective fields, 
a “National Statement of Principles 
of Cooperation” has just been issued 
by the American Bar Association’s 
Standing Committee on Unauthorized 
Practice of the Law and by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 

This declaration is the result of a 
series of conferences lasting over a 
year, and it is felt that its practical 
application by both groups will result 
in a very definite benefit to their 
mutual clients. Attached to the decla- 
ration is a statement by the American 
Bar Association’s Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Grievances, con- 
demning certain unethical practices 
by lawyers in relation to the sale and 
distribution of life insurance. 

The condemnation of unethical con- 
duct by lawyers issued by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Standing Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics and 
Grievances refers to five different 
types of alleged unethical conduct by 
lawyers whereby the lawyer directly 
or indirectly seeks to profit personally 


oo 


as a result of the placing of life insur- 
ance business. 

Similarly, the “Statement of Prin- 
ciples” condemns the practice of law 
and the preparation of legal docu- 
ments by life underwriters and dis- 
suades the rendering of legal advice 
by life underwriters in the prepara- 
tion for execution by their clients of 
legal documents of any kind, such as 
wills, codicils, trust agreements, cor- 
poration charters or business insur- 
ance agreements. The “Statement” 
encourages the employment of im- 
partial legal counsel in all life insur- 
ance transactions where the need for 
such professional advice presents it- 
self, 

In releasing the “Statement,” Ed- 
win M. Otterbourg, Esq., of New 
York, Chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s Committee on Unau- 
thorized Practice of Law, and George 
E. Lackey, of Detroit, Chairman of 
the Committee on Cooperation with 
Attorneys of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, were enthusi- 
astic over the successful conclusion of 
this mutual agreement between the 
two professional groups. 

The “Statement” points out that 
there are more than 400 committees of 
lawyers seeking to uphold the proper 
and ethical conduct of lawyers and to 
protect the public against the dangers 
arising out of unauthorized practice 
of law, and that the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters is seeking 
to encourage high standards of ethi- 
cal practice among its 30,000 members 
and is being aided in this work by 
over 370 state and local associations 
of life insurance men. It is recom- 
mended to all state, district and local 
bar associations and life underwriters 
associations in the United States that 
they cooperate in the interest of the 
public to secure adherence to the prin- 
ciples announced and to dispose of 
misunderstandings between life insur- 
ance men and lawyers. 


WANTED — AGENCY MANAGERS! 


There is unusual 
Company if you 


life insurance 


opportunity with this progressive 
aspire to a management career in 


Some good territory is still open in Texas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


One thing of primary importance—are you a capable 


personal producer? 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON — Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME 





JFFICE 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The United States Life Insurance Co. elected two new 
directors at its recent stockholders’ meeting. G. M. Selser, 
executive vice-president of the United States Life, and 
A. B. Park, vice-president of the American International 
Underwriters Corp., are the new directors. The retiring 
directors are Dr. J. Albert Avrack, the medical director 
of the United States Life, who is now making an inspec- 
tion tour of the company’s offices in Hawaii, China and the 
Philippines, and C. J. Smith, board chairman of the Amer- 
ican International Underwriters Corp. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Co., at the annual meeting 
of the board of Directors on March 7, elected John Yarrick, 
formerly secretary and assistant actuary, as a member 
of the board and associate actuary. Charles F. Nettleship, 
Jr., formerly assistant secretary and assistant to the 
president, was elected secretary of the company. Fred- 
erick G. Thompson, formerly assistant agency supervisor, 
was elected to the office of assistant secretary. All the 
other officers were reelected. 

J. Hart Willis, formerly vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Southern Old Line Life of Dallas, Tex., was 
elected president and general counsel at the company’s 
annual meeting recently. Lester C. Shine was advanced 
from secretary-treasurer to be executive vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer. Paul S. MacGregor was elected 
vice-president and agency director. Mr. MacGregor and 
Mrs. C. C. Slaughter were added to the board of directors. 

G. S. Weever, vice-president of the Guardian Life of 
Dallas, Tex., has been elected a director of the company. 
Elmer Adams, vice-president and general manager of the 
company, has announced the advancement of R. W. Caruth, 
formerly agency manager, to agency supervisor for the 
entire state, with headquarters at the home office. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has promoted C. H. 
Carpenter, formerly supervisor for California and Los 
Angeles branch manager, to be Pacific Coast supervisor; 
he will retain the Los Angeles managership. E. E. Camp- 
bell, formerly field supervisor at Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed assistant branch manager. 

Arthur B. Wood, president and managing director of 
the Sun Life of Canada, has announced the appointment 
of Alistair M. Campbell, F.I.A., F.A.S., as associate actu- 
ary of the company, to take effect immediately. Two 
further appointments, also announced by Mr. Wood, were 
Lachlan Campbell and Arthur J. Moore to be assistant 
actuaries of the company. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has appointed M. L. 
More to the position of city supervisor for Ottawa and 
Hull under Branch Manager W. D. Burden. Mr. More, 
who joined the company in 1928, has had extensive branch 
and field experience. 

E. R. Archambeau, who has been general agent of the 
Reliance Life at Amarillo, Tex., since 1926, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Colorado Life for West Texas, 
with headquarters at Amarillo. 

The Business Men’s Assurance Co. has named Gilbert 
A. Diehl, Milwaukee, manager of the company for Wis- 
consin. He has been with the company since 1937 and 
succeeds W. M. Rhodes, who has gone to Chicago for the 
Continental Assurance. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICh 


The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., has increaseg 
the number of its directors from seventeen to nineteen, 
The two new directors are L. J. Boxley and R. J. Fish. 
burn, both of Roanoke, Va. 

Robert E. Bayum of Philadelphia, has been named dis- 
trict manager of the Continental American Life at York, 
Pa., succeeding the late William C. Wambaugh. 

John M. Miller, 3d, has been eleceted second vice-pres- 
ident in charge of investments and a director of the Union 
Life of Richmond, Va., and Milbourne Neighbors has been 
elected assistant secretary of the company. 


| ASILIVE 


NRELATED Thoughts: My friend Chester James 

Squires, a silk salesman possessing a year’s contract 
on a new job, suggested to me today that I ought to write 
something to the effect that any man of intelligence who 
really wanted a job could get one. I am not one to toss 
out the window any constructive suggestion for a few 
hundred words on almost any theme, but this one was just 
a bit too “rugged” for even an old conservative. As a 
matter of fact, the more folk I meet in subways and in 
tap rooms—with many of them saying, “I’m not working” 
—the less I like Mr. Squires’ idea and the more apprecia- 
tion I have for the average intelligence of unemployed 
Americans. They simply do not fit in on the line of work 
in which they are proficient, because the field is over- 
crowded. Then, there are, of course, the civil service 
requirements and the union restrictions to eliminate many 
otherwise qualified workers, aside from the broader eco- 
nomic problems of our national headache—unemployment. 

















* ok cod 
OME points to consider when drawing up a will sug- 
im gested by Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual: 
“If any part of your life insurance is subject to the federal 
estate tax, does your will provide for such taxes to be 
paid from your general estate or from your life insurance 
proceeds?” Sa. a 
HEN I was speaking in the first paragraph, in laudi- 
tory vein of the average American intelligence, I 
did not, of course, refer to the original Dodger fan, Frank 
Nelsen. He is the man who gave me two to one that Leo’s 
gang would finish ahead of the Giants. Mr. Nelsen, t0 
give credit where credit is due, has a pretty level head 
when it comes to baseball—unless you happen to mention 
Bill Terry and his mob. He even has a kind word for 
Old Man Hubbell, although I suspect that this is offered 
under the mistaken impression that the Meal Ticket is all 
punched out. The reason I say he is fairly rational is 
that he does not claim first place for the team of his choice, 
but merely that they will be higher than Coogan’s Bluff, 
and the reason I say he still qualifies as the typical Brook- 
lynite, whose team’s outfielders habitually bounce fly balls 
off their noggins and who never are quite satisfied with 
less than four men on base, is that the Giants are tagged 
for the top and, just as there are only three parking spots 
on the paths, there still remains only one first place. 
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The Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. of Chicago has 
appointed Robert H. Wienecke as supervisor of the com- 
pany’s Cook County agencies. Mr. Wienecke assumed his 
new duties March 16. 


E. Garner, former district manager of the National Life 
& Accident at Wichita Falls, Tex., has been appointed 
manager of the company’s new district at Amarillo, Tex. 


D. Leon Harp, who recently resigned as Texas state 
securities commissioner, has been elected a vice-president 
of the Great American Life Insurance Co. of San Antonio. 








By Frank Ellington 








ND Mr. Zimmerman asked: “Do the provisions of 
your will for income to your wife and children har- 
monize or conflict with the provisions of your insurance 
policy?” . « 2 
ETTING back to that matter of getting a job if you 
really want to work, let’s not be silly. Let us on 
the other hand discuss something cheerful, such as World 
Wars. In our family circle there are four principal topics 
of conversation: wars, national economics, how-you-should- 
have-played-that-hand, and the movies. Of the four, the 
movies offer the widest range and the most friendly dis- 


cussion. * * * 


HEN, Zimmerman asked as number four of fourteen 
points to consider when drawing up a will: “Under the 
provisions of your will, would your executor be forced to 
sacrifice and sell at a loss any specific property, such as 
your business, in order to raise cash in order to pay such 
taxes and expenses and debts? If so, how would this affect 
the amount of income the rest of your property would 
provide for your wife and children?” 
* ” * 
HEN we are discussing either war or politics, or 
just how to solve the unemployment problem in our 
family circle, you might, if within three blocks of the 
house, surmise that the invasion had already reached 
Washington Heights, Manhattan. But, it hasn’t. It is 
merely Jimmy giving the German, or Thelma, the opposite 
(always the opposite) version of current controversial 
questions. If it gets a bit louder, the entire gang may 
chime in with multiple and simultaneous ideas on states 
rights and should married women work in order to give 
more jobs to males. And stuff like that. 


* * * 


UMBER eight of Mr. Zimmerman’s queries—and if 

you want the entire fourteen, you will have to write 
either the author or the editor of “Con Mu Topics”—reads: 
“Does your will make provisions for children who may be 
born after the date of the will?” But, if it is a movie— 
“Remember ?”—within hearing of our family circle, you go 
to sleep with a smile listening to the plaudits of everything 
from “Shoulder Arms” to “Gone.” People don’t even 
quarrel with me when I declaim that W. C. Fields is the 
greatest of all American actors. 


| 








NEWS 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


D. D. Edmunds of Charlotte, president of the North 
Carolina State Life Underwriters’ Association, has an- 
nounced that the following will speak at the association’s 
sales congress, to be held April 2 in the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life building at Greensboro; O. Sam Cummings, Dallas; 
John A. Witherspoon, Nashville; Carroll C. Day, Oklahoma 
City; John P. Williams, a director of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, and Dan C. Boney, insurance com- 
missioner of North Carolina. 

A newspaper advertising program to run once each 
week, from April 15 to the end of the year, was announced 
recently in New York at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Institute of Life Insurance. The form of 
the campaign is a new departure in institutional adver- 
tising and will appear as a column signed by Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the institute. The column is de- 
signed to help policyholders gain a better understanding 
of life insurance. 

The Kansas City Life Underwriters’ Association has an- 
nounced the following speakers for its annual sales con- 
gress, which will be held April 12 at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo.; Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago; Henry G. Mosler, 
Los Angeles; Howard C. Lawrence, Newark; Gale John- 
son, St. Louis, and Jess W. Moore, Joplin. 

The distinguished service trophy of the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters Association was awarded to Millard R. Orr, 
general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual, at a sales 
congress luncheon of the association recently. 

Frank C. Hoy, C.L.U., of the Toronto City branch of 
the Canada Life Assurance Co., was recently elected a 
Chartered Life member of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada. Mr. Hoy was one of the first to receive 
the C.L.U. degree, an honor which came to him in 1925. 

Morris Brownlee, general agent of the State Mutual 
Life, was elected president of the Houston (Tex.) Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters March 15 to succeed Hedley V. 
Jackson, who resigned because of other duties. Ross R. 
Cole of the Equitable Society was elected to succeed Mr. 
Brownlee as vice-president. 

In connection with the midyear meeting of the trustees 
and national council of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Atlanta, Ga., April 5-6, the Atlanta Life 
Underwriters’ Association will conduct a sales congress. 

Sterling Updyke, Little Rock representative of the 
Home Life of New York, will serve as general chairman 
of the annual sales congress April 12 by the Arkansas 
Life Underwriters’ Association at Little Rock. 

The Staunton (Va.) Life Insurance Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has been organized with Milton O. Culpeper, 
president; R. C. Wymer, vice-president; R. W. McWilliams, 
secretary-treasurer, and Curtis P. Bowman, national com- 
mitteeman. 

E. W. Schedler, life manager of the Fidelity & Surety 
Co. of the Philippines, general agent of the Occidental 
Life, was elected president of the Life Insurance Execu- 
tives Association of Manila at the organization meeting 
recently. 

V. S. Mollenauer, supervisor of the Pittsburgh agency 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, has been elected president 
of the Pittsburgh Supervisors’ Club. 
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AGENCY NEWS 

For the fourth time and the second successive year 
Louis White, member of the Toronto 1 Branch of the 
Great-West Life Assurance Co., achieved the presidency 
of the company’s Honor Production Club, whose members 
are the outstanding producers. He was closely followed 
by Barney Duff, of Saginaw, Mich., who assumes the title 
of first vice-president of the club. 

W. M. Rothaermel, vice-president of the Continental 
American Life, recently announced that John R. Siekkinen 
has been made general agent for the company in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Mr. Siekkinen has been in the life insurance 
business for five years in charge of the Youngstown dis- 
trict for a Cleveland agency, and formerly was a principal 
in the county school system. He is secretary of the 
Youngstown Life Underwriters Association. 

The following Prudential agents have recently been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant superintendents in their 
respective districts: Francis E. B. Martin, Providence 
No. 1, R. I.; Cornelius M. Britton, Keyport, N. J., and 
B. E. Adams, Louisville No. 1, Ky. 


R. G. Leuzinger, who has been manager of a Cincinnatj 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life for the past year, 
has been appointed manager of the home office agency of 
the Ohio State Life at Columbus. 

With the appointment of Mitchell May, Jr., and Halsey 
D. Josephson, C.L.U., as general agents in New York City, 
the State Mutual Life has established its fourth genera] 
agency there. The agency will be known as the Mitchel] 
May, Jr., Agency. 

Fred G. Schneiders, formerly associated with W. F. J. 
Roll in the general agency of the Mutual Trust Life jy 
Cincinnati, has been made general agent of the company 
in Milwaukee. 

The Bankers Life of Iowa recently announced the resig- 
nation of A. N. (Jake) Allen as Peoria agency manager, 

James A. Fulton, president of the Home Life of New 
York, recently presented the President’s Trophy to Otis 
M. Barry, general agent for the company at Jackson, 
Miss., in recognition of Mr. Barry’s record of agency 
building and management during 1939. 

Charles A. Bell has been appointed general agent for 
the General American Life at Marshall, Mo. 





is a good judge of values 


“I bave such 2 possession—my life insurance 








policies in The Northwestern Mutual. Membership possible 


in that company has become an accepted tradition 
in my family —my grandfather, then my father, and 
now myself. 

“To me, and I believe I represent its 700,000 
members, this strong, 82-year-old company is an 


ideal life insurance organization. It is operated 





solely for the benefit of us, its policyholders. We 


are chosen on a basis of strict equality. Our mutual- 
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HERE’S ONE POSSESSION I’M PROUD OF: THESE POLICIES 


VERY man likes things he can be proud of — ity is well illustrated by the policies we own: pol- 
E and particularly those heartening evidences to icies that adhere strictly to sound, time-proved 
himself that he amounts to something, that he principles— policies kept free of all experimental 
features—policies obviously drawn to make our 


security plans as safe, as flexible, as effective as 


All these wholesome factors add up to that final 
advantage which convinces me that I bought wisely 
and well: The Northwestern Mutual's gratifying 
record for low-cost protection. That record is a 
potent reason why approximately half of The 
Northwestern Mutual's new business each year is 
on the lives of previous members 

Do you wonder that I feel proud of this posses- greece ears Thotguee 
sion? It is the symbol of my peace of mind—the 
stout structure that will protect my family—the 
ample provision that assures my Comfort and seren 
ity whea I'm ready to take life easy 

There are 700,000 of us, prudent men and 
women, banded together for mutual safety and advan 
tage. Together, we are The Northwestern Mutual 

A brief talk with a Northwestern Mutual Agent 
may be your discovery of a possession that will 


be an endiess source of pride and satisfaction 


We are [HE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


(This is the first of a new series of full page Northwestern Mutual adver- 


tisements which will appear in the Saturday Evening Post during 1940.) 





One reason why we are proud of our 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
—A typical case — 

In 1920 my father, age 40, added a 20- Year Eadow 


ment Policy for $10,000 tw bis Northwesern 
Mutual life :asurance boldings. 








@ During the following 20 years his ac 

tual outlay in premiums amounted to.$ 7,928.80 
@ Ia 1940 his policy matured for 0,000.00 
@ An increase over his premiums of 2071.20 
@ Moreover, hed he died at any time 

during the 20-year period, bis family 


would have received 10,000.00 









This policy com 


tory, of course. They are cot to be dered ov { 


( < gensenten, pounce or cosinams of tonase comsion 


To us, the policyholders of The Northwestern 
Mutual, cases like this show clearly how we have 
fared—and why we are convinced that we selected 
a low-cost company 
*_* * 
This program of advertising has been approved and 
authorized by the Executive ( ommuttee of the Board 
of Trustees of The Northwestern Mutual, as repre 
sentatives of the company's 700,000 policyholders 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconua 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE all-important layman’s view on life insurance 

contributed to the well-rounded program of the 
recent all-day sales congress of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Westchester, held at the Hotel Gramatan 
in Bronxville. A lawyer, a banker and a merchant 
discussed the life insurance business, each giving it a 
verbal boost. The three policyholders were Paul L. 
Bleakley, an attorney whose knowledge of estates, taxes 
and social changes made his comments doubly interest- 
ing; Thomas V. Kennedy, a banker who brought to the 
congress an intimate experience with investments and, 
consequently, could speak with authority on life com- 
pany investments, and Percy S. Peck, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a merchant to whom the 
art of selling is an open book. Four insurance men on 
the program gave the reverse side of the picture—the 
underwriter’s job. These four were Edwin H. Snow, 
Aetna Life field supervisor in Yonkers; Sam P. Davis, 
New York City general agent for the Phoenix Mutual; 
Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent in New York for 
the Penn Mutual, and James D. Ewing, Equitable So- 
ciety attorney. Mr. Ewing reviewed both legislation 
and his own experience in cases covering contestability 
in a life insurance policy; Mr. Snow discussed the new 
field for business that has been opened up by amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act; Mr. Engelsman pre- 
sided over a question and answer clinic, and Mr. Davis 
dilated on retirement income and “reversed selling.” 
The latter procedure, said Mr. Davis, is to sell the 
prospect the desirability of single premium retirement 
income, even though it is beyond his financial scope, 
then show him how the instalment plan will take care 
of the contract. 

« 


ROUND Manhattan—VJules Anzel has been named general 
A oem of one of the midtown agencies of the Continental 
American Life. He was formerly associate general agent at the 
60 East Forty-Second Street agency. * * * Osborne Bethea, Penn 
Mutual general agent and president of the Life Managers Associ- 
ation of Greater New York, has been appointed chairman of the 
life insurance agencies section of the 1940 campaign organization 
of the Greater New York Fund. The Fund's drive will begin 
April |. * * * Two new directors have been added to the board 
of the United States Life—G. M. Selser, executive vice-president 
of the company, and A. B. Park, vice-president of American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corp. They succeed Dr. J. Albert Avrack, 
U. S. Life medical director, now making an inspection tour in the 
Far East, and C. J. Smith, board chairman of American Inter- 
national Underwriters. 

* 


OUR members of the Million Dollar Round Table 

gave added luster to the regular luncheon of the 
New York Chapter C.L.U., on March 14 when they 
discussed pertinent selling angles. The four, also mem- 
bers of the local chapter, were Ernest H. Earley, North- 
western Mutual; Meyer M. Goldstein, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; Robert U. Redpath, Jr., Northwestern Mutual, 
and Lester A. Rosen, Union Central. Theodore M. 
Riehle, Equitable Society, also was scheduled to speak, 
but was unable to attend the luncheon. Raymond S. 
Maechtel, president of the chapter, presided at the 
meeting and announced that the Chapter’s membership 
list totals 115 out of a possible 150 of C.L.U.’s in New 
York City. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 

To celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co. on Friday, March 22, 
President M. A. Linton on the preceding day broadcast 
an address by nation-wide telephone hook-up to all the 
company’s agencies. At the home office in Philadelphia 
there was open house for policyholders; all departments 
were thrown open to visitors and refreshments were served. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, has been presented with an Alumni 
Award of Merit by the General Alumni Society of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Considerable interest has been shown in the L.O.M.A. 
course by the Bankers National Life Insurance employees, 
and a very creditable record has been established by those 
taking the examinations. Six employees have been awarded 
Associateship Diplomas for the completion of courses I 
and II, and five others have received certificates. In addi- 
tion, E. H. Hardebeck and F. J. Pinque need only to com- 
plete their theses to receive their Fellowship. E. Blume 
has passed two minor examinations, and J. McAlexander 
and C. Wright have passed one minor examination. 

In honor of President Emry C. Green’s birthday the 
Pilot Life’s field force staged recently the most successful 
sales campaign in the company’s history—over $1,700,000 
of Ordinary, Monthly Premium and Industrial being pro- 
duced in one week’s time. March is always “President’s 
Month” with the Pilot Life and this year, in addition to 
the regular monthly campaign, a special drive was staged 
the first week. 

From now until further notice a prize of $5 will be of- 
fered for any idea submitted by a cashier of the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Co. and accepted for use in im- 
proving branch office procedure. 

Members of the New Orleans Association of Life Under- 
writers were guests of the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Co. at a recent home office preview of the Life Insurance 
Institute’s new movie, “American Portrait.” One of the 
features of the program was a transcription, representing 
the first public hearing, of the recording of the speech of 
Charles T. Davies, the. owner of $1,000,000 paid-up life 
insurance, as delivered at the recent sales congress of 
the New Orleans Association of Life Underwriters. 

Contractors erecting the new building for the Aetna 
Life and its affiliates on William street, New York City, 
are so far ahead of their schedule that occupancy in the 
late spring or early summer is now expected. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., has 
opened a district agency at Rome, Ga., with C. N. Jones 
as district manager. 

The American Mutual Life of Des Moines will move into 
the Liberty Building in that city about May 1; it owns 
the building. 


DEATHS 


Albert S. Hannaford, 79, Toledo, Ohio, who for forty- 
three years was assistant secretary of the former Na- 
tional Union Assurance Society, retiring nine years ago, 
died March 14. 

Maurice W. Laupheimer, 67, for forty years an agent 
in Baltimore for the John Hancock Mutual Life, died 
March 15. 

W. Harry Jackson, 57, Cleveland, Ohio, general agent 
of the State Mutual Life, died March 11. 

John E. Spiegel, general agent of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life at Indianapolis, died March 11. 

Fred C. Dibble, 32, Akron, Ohio, district manager of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, died March 14. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


David R. Stokes has been named manager, effective 
March 1, of the Florence, S. C., ordinary agency of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. He succeeds M. Hope 
Reedy, who has been compelled to relinquish active man- 
agerial duties because of ill health, but will continue in 
the company’s service as an agent. Mr. Stokes was for- 
merly agency supervisor of the company’s Lawrenceville, 
Va., ordinary agency. 

Floyd R. Miller of Omaha has resigned as general agent 
of the Provident Mutual Life to devote his entire time to 
his personal clientele, and has become affiliated with the 
home office agency of the Guarantee Mutual Life. He is 
a Chartered Life Underwriter. 

Mariano R. Pesquera, general agent in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, for the Bankers National Life Insurance Co. of Mont- 
clair, N. J., has been named Exalted Ruler of the Elks in 
Puerto Rico, Lodge 972. 

George A. Culver, of Wilmington, Del., who joined the 
Philadelphia agency of the New England Mutual Life in 
March, 1925, has made the remarkable record of writing 
at least one application every week for 776 consecutive 
weeks. 

William H. Goehring, a veteran of 28 years with the 
Pittsburgh agency of the Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia, won the agency contest for 1939 which 
designates him as the “Most Valuable Associate” of Gen- 
eral Agent Steacy E. Webster. The award was announced 
at an agency banquet held recently. 

Clyde R. Welman, for fourteen years with the St. Louis 
agency, is manager of the new general agency opened at 
Memphis, Tenn., by the National Life of Vermont. The 
agency will operate in western Tennessee, northeastern 
Arkansas and part of southeastern Missouri. 

The Charles F. Christy insurance agency at Des Moines 
has been purchased by Carl H. Steadman, who has been 
associated with the agency for the last thirteen years. 
Mr. Christy did not announce his future plans. The agency 
represents the Continental Assurance Co. 

The Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. has estab- 
lished a branch office in Denver, and C. Earl Davis has 
been appointed manager. Mr. Davis was born in Kansas 
City but has lived in Denver many years. The Stough- 
Vincent Insurance Agency Co. will continue to represent 
the Connecticut General in Denver through the new branch 
office. 

Walter Peck, former manager of the Volunteer State 
Life at Dallas, Tex., has become a special agent in the 
Ricks Strong agency of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
at Dallas. 

J. M. England has been appointed general agent of the 
Volunteer State Life at Dallas, Tex., succeeding Walter 
Peck. 

Robert M. Buck, of the Charles E. Cleeton Los Angeles 
general agency of the Occidental Life, is the first man to 
complete the company’s new training course and get his 
diploma. 

Ten years of “app-a-week” production were recently 
completed by Henry M. Halvorson, of Rochester, Minn., 
who is associated with the White & Odell agency of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis. He was 
presented with a cash prize of $100 and a special award of 
a pair of sterling silver candlesticks. 


DIVIDENDS 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents a share, payable April 30 to 
stockholders of record March 19. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HERE is quite a bit of anxiety in banking circles to- 

day as to the passage of the Steagall Bill at the 
present session of Congress. Failure of Rep. Henry B, 
Steagall of Alabama to press for consideration of his bill 
leads the bankers to believe that unless action is taken 
soon the measure will not be enacted until next year, 
Some of the principal provisions of the Steagall Bill are 
as follows: the elimination of the Comptroller of Cur. 
rency from the board of the F. D. I. C.; the reduction of 
the assessment rate from one-twelfth of 1 per cent to one- 
fourteenth of 1 per cent; authorization given to the 
F. D. I. C. to construct a building costing five million or 
less in Washington for its own use; an increase in the 
maximum amount of insured deposit of depositors from 
$5,000 to $10,000, and prohibition against any insured 
bank to pass on to its depositors the cost of its deposit 


insurance. 
* * * 


ABOR sit-down strikes in industrial firms have been 
quite common in the past, but recently a sit-down 
strike occurred on the part of capital. It seems that a 
sixteen-million-dollar refunding bond issue of the Chicago 
Union Station Co. went begging a few weeks ago. George 
H. Pabst, Jr., treasurer of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
and director of the Station Co., testified at a hearing be- 
fore the I. C. C. that bids were mailed to 107 banking, 
insurance and investment firms, but that Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. of Chicago submitted the only bid and offered to 
buy the issue of 3% per cent first mortgage bonds Series 
“F” at 98.05 per cent of par. The Halsey, Stuart bid was 
rejected and subsequently a sale of the bonds was nego- 
tiated, pending the approval of the I. C. C., by a syndicate 
including Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Lee Higginson Corp. and 
Harriman Ripley & Co. at a price of 99.43 per cent of par. 
The only explanation offered by Mr. Pabst for the lack 
of bids was that it is generally known that the principal 
members of the purchasing syndicate were not in sym- 
pathy with the competitive bidding and had not submitted 
competitive bids in the past. 


iad * * 


OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 

ended March 16 and March 23, 1940, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


March 16 March 23 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 Industrials ..... 141.59 140.44 140.34 140.90 
a Oy cénadwes 22.87 22.16 22.20 22.34 
100 Stocks ...... . 105.97 104.96 104.90 105.33 
30 Bonds 5 areiite 86.71 86.55 86.67 86.70 
* * & 


TEEL ingot production in the United States declined 

one point last week to 62% per cent of capacity, 
according to The Iron Age. Although steel orders showed 
an increase and suggested to producers a broader market, 
the total tonnage involved showed little improvement. 


* % * 


A the European news took on a more belligerent tone 
cotton futures closed 7 to 21 points higher for the 
week. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade closed 
3%-3% cents higher for the week. Corn was up one cent; 
oats % cent higher, and rye up 2% cents. 


The Statistician 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


HE career “mortality” of life insurance company 

production officers is astounding. During recent 
years several have dropped out of sight altogether, 
and many others have changed posts with bewildering 
rapidity. It has been said that the business “life” of 
an agency chief with any one company is about seven 
years. You and I both could cite numerous instances 
wherein seven years would have been more than a 
maximum. In the mid-West are several companies 
which have changed agency management personnel 
about as often as the appearance of each new finan- 
cial statement! 

* * * 

ERHAPS there is nothing significant in the situa- 

tion, but I doubt that. It seems to me that in the 
Roaring Twenties when the proverbial goose was in a 
state of proverbial lofty suspension, agency department 
officers held their jobs for considerable periods of time. 
Then, when the Threadbare Thirties came along, heads 
began to fall rapidly. An outsider might arrive at 
the conclusion that the agency chiefs were themselves 
to blame; that they did not know their jobs; that they 
consistently spent too much for acquisition; and that, 
therefore, they came under the axe when bad general 
conditions caused directors to pry more closely into 
company affairs. Actually, I don’t believe that was the 
case. Rather do I think that the fault lay (and often 
lies) with directors themselves. 


* * * 


HEN conditions become bad, directors grow im- 

patient with results and, without allowing time 
for internal readjustment, promptly oust the produc- 
tion chief. The agency man is permitted no oppor- 
tunity to work at the problem over such a period of 
months as would be needed to show meritorious prog- 
ress. Instead, his place is taken by a newcomer—one 
usually motivated by ideas opposed to those of his 
predecessor. The newcomer is promised a free hand 
and ample time in which to develop his theories. Mean- 
while, the agency force has necessarily been somewhat 
disrupted and management cost (due to new printing 
and other needed items) has risen. The changes neces- 
sarily affect production schedules and the early portion 
of the newcomer’s tenure of office is adversely influ- 
enced. This, in turn, has a tendency to create discus- 
sion among the directors, and presently they begin to 
interfere with the new agency man’s work. In a mis- 
taken effort to examine or to help, management pres- 
sure on the new agency officer becomes stronger until 
finally another “break” comes and again a new man is 
secured. 

* * a2 


esa advice about not swapping horses in the 
middle of a stream certainly seems to apply. I 
believe companies would all be better off if they “stuck 
by their guns” as regards agency chiefs (except, of 
course, in the few flagrant cases of lack of ability). I, 
further, am convinced that agency heads are, in the 
aggregate, just as capable as the heads of other depart- 
ments. Given a reasonable time, and freed of restric- 
tions, they can make a better showing than has been 
the case in the past ten years. The rapid turnover in 
their ranks is not, I believe, so much an indication of 
their failure as it is a reflection on management. 






AGENCY NEWS 


Orrin S. Spencer, general agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. in Connecticut, was guest of 
honor at a recent luncheon meeting in observance of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary in the life insurance business. 
The luncheon, held at the University Club, was attended 
by members of the Connecticut agency, and Alexander T. 
Maclean, vice-president, who represented the home office. 
An inscribed tray and thermos bottle were presented by 
Charles C. Clare, manager of the New Haven district, who 
announced that a special 25-day effort instituted by the 
agents had resulted in their writing over $250,000 of busi- 
ness. 

Wm. J. Sieger, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies of the Bankers National Life Insurance Co., 
Montclair, N. J., has announced the appointment of Robert 
L. Marcotte as general agent, and Robert E. White as his 
assistant for the territory of Bloomfield, N. J., and vicinity. 
Headquarters have been established in the Bloomfield Bank 
& Trust Co. Building. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.’s agency in 
Des Moines is now known as the firm of Fisher and 
Fisher. The senior member of the newly organized firm 
is Claude Fisher, general agent for the company there 
since 1906. Sherry R. Fisher, his son, who has been as- 
sociated with his father for the past ten years, has been 
made the junior member. 

The National Life of Montpelier, Vt., has appointed 
Arda C. Bowser as general agent in Chicago to succeed 
Mare A. Law, general agent since February 1, 1930, who 
will continue with the company as associate general agent. 
The change is effective April 1. 

















| 46th Year of Service... 


HE STATE LIFE of Indiana is a purely 
| mutual, old-line, legal reserve Com- 
pany in its forty-sixth year of dependable 
service. .. . Has paid over $123,000,000 to 
policyholders and beneficiaries, and in 
addition holds assets of over $53,000,000 
for their benefit. . . . Issues policies from 
ages one day to sixty-five years, includ- 
| ing Juvenile, Educational Fund, Family 
Income, Salary Continuance, Retirement 
Income, and other up-to-date forms. 
Agency opportunities with complete train- 
ing for those qualified. 





e THE e 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| Indianapolis, Indiana 
| MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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Mid-Winter Meeting to 
Discuss T.N.E.C. Study 


Discussion of the TNEC study and 
the rumored governmental invasions 
into the field of life insurance will 
highlight the midyear meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Atlanta on April 5-6, it 
has been announced by Isadore 
Samuels of Denver, chairman of the 
organization’s Committee on Na- 
tional Council Meetings. The Atlanta 
Biltmore will be convention headquar- 
ters. ; 

Meeting in the fashion of a legisla- 
tive assembly, the Council will probe 
most of the problems common to life 
underwriters today as well as those 
of the association, Mr. Samuels said. 
The method of procedure will invite 
full discussions from the floor and 
will prepare suggestions for the con- 
sideration of the board of trustees. 

Aside from the business meetings 
of the council and trustees, the At- 
lanta Association, under the general 
chairmanship of Georgia State Presi- 
dent N. Baxter Maddox, Connecticut 
Mutual, has prepared an elaborate 
education and entertainment pro- 
gram. Following the meeting of the 
council on Friday, April 6, there will 
be a dinner for all delegates, visiting 
home office officials and general agents 
and managers at the Piedmont Rid- 
ing Club, sponsored by the Retail 
Credit Company, whose headquarters 
are in Atlanta. 

The major feature 
will be a special sales congress, staged 
by the Atlanta group and featuring 
several of the country’s outstanding 
underwriters. S. Russell Bridges, 
Mutual Life of New York, is compil- 
ing the program. 

Eighteen association 
conduct discussions on national topics 
at the National Council meeting, 
which will be presided over by Charles 
J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual, 
Chicago, national president. 

Following the president’s message 
and the presentation of the trea- 
report by Robert L. Jones, 
State Mutual, New York, William H. 
Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard, 
Greensboro, who is head of the mem- 
bership committee, will talk on “Or- 


on Saturday 


leaders will 


surer’s 


ganized Manpower.” The relation 
of the General Agents’ and Man- 
agers’ Section to National Associa- 


discussed by 
John Hancock 


tion activities will be 
John A. Witherspoon, 
Mutual, Nashville, and Kenney E. 
Williamson, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Peoria, chairman and vice-chairman 
of the general agents’ group. 

O. D. Douglas, Lincoln National, 
San Antonio, chairman of the com- 
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mittee on state and regional associa- 
tions, will speak on state activities, 
while National Secretary Ray Hodges, 
Ohio National, Cincinnati, and John 
Marshall Holcombe, manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, will explain the latest move- 
ments in agents’ compensation. 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual, 
New York, agency practices chair- 
man, will close the morning session 
with a discussion of that topic. 


EE 
A NAME 


OR 
A NUMBER 


? 


g There is all the difference in 
the world between being un- 
known in the Home Office and 
being recognized as an individ- 
ual—a valued salesman who has 
a first name and a personality. 


g Central States Life is not too 
big. It doesn’t have so many 
agents that a fellow is lost in 
the shuffle, nor does it have so 
much new business that we 
can’t take time out to tell a 
salesman his $2000, $3000, or 
$5000 app is appreciated. 


gq ALL you earn is yours, too, 
in Central States Life because 
we believe the man who makes 
the sale deserves ALL the com- 
mission. Our direct Home Office 
contracts make this possible. 


If you live in Mo., Ark., Okla., 
Tex., Wyo., Utah, Calif., or Fla., 
write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres., 


for a copy of ‘Field Features” and 


agency tnjormation. 


CENTRAL 
STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
3663 Lindell Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
Alfred Fairbank, Pres. 


—$ 








Promise + Performance 


(Concluded from page 10) 


their benefit. They overwhelm. 
ingly favor a company contribu. 
tory pension plan rather than 
Government Social Security.” 
“3. The entire question of com- 
pensation deals very closely with 
the matter of quality business, 
whereas we believe there has 
been too much emphasis on vol- 
ume. There need be no conflict 
between quality business and 
quantity business. Both can very 
readily go hand in hand. Our 
method of compensation must 
place greater emphasis on quality 
business and offer a greater re. 


ward for quality business ip 
comparison with quantity busi- 
ness.” 


Continuous Income 

Acacia has foreseen these needs 
for many years. In 1923 it adopted 
a contract providing continuous in- 
come to the agent as long as the 
policy remained in force and the 
agent remained in the employ of the 
company. Other advantages have 
been added from time to time since 
then, and in 1938 we provided for 
a contributory retirement plan for 
all agents.. Acacia’s agent’s con- 
tract provides for all of the features 
suggested by Mr. Zimmerman with- 
out any reduction in first year com- 
mission and gives other advantages 
not suggested. 


Bright Outlook 


I believe the life insurance busi- 
ness as a whole is headed for great- 
er prosperity, for greater useful 
ness and progress, if we study how 
we can better serve the _policy- 
holders, and act accordingly. I be 
lieve the people of this land have 
enough initiative and enterprise to 
ultimately find a way whereby they 
‘an use profitably and effectively 
the enormous bank deposits and 
other accumulations of wealth that 
have been built up, and the wonder- 
ful resources of this country. A8 
the country prospers life insurance 
will prosper, because nothing cal 
take its place and there is no substi- 
tute for it. Do not let us be affect 
ed by the pessimism that is being 
spread. There may be cloudy days 
but the sun will always break 
through. The homely virtues wil 
always exist. The message I bring 
to you is confidence—confidence it 
your country, confidence in your 
company, confidence in yourself, 
confidence to believe we are just 
entering upon a new era of pro& 
perity. 
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Now on the air... 
“THE WORRY HOUR” 


a Company sponsored radio program, the theme 
of which is that most of the things people worry 
about never happen... and if they have an 
adequate program of Shield protection, there isn’t 
much left to worry about. 
WSM .. Every Monday Night 
9:30 p. m. (C. S. T.) 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOlu 


NATIONAL 


3 A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board ot FAs C. R. CLEMENTS, President 
INSURANCE 


MPAN 


















HOME OFFICE aE 


NASHVILLE Wag 


NATIONAL BLDG. 


TENNESSEE 








WANTS, NEEDS AND POCKETBOOKS 


What insurance a man thinks he wants, what he 
most needs, and what he is able to buy are three 
different things. Fidelity has policy forms to meet 
every want, need, or pocketbook. 


In addition to the usual forms there are Juve- 
nile, Modified Life and “Income for Life.” In 
addition to the usual benefits there are Disability, 
Accidental Death, Family Income, and Family 
Maintenance. 


More than sixty-one years old, operating in 37 
states, having assets of more than 129 million, and 
insurance in force of more than 365 million, the 
Fidelity is widely and favorably known as a 
friendly company. 


a DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 











“YOUR NATION 
YOUR PROFESSION” 





Gladstone, the great Englishman and lawyer said: ‘“‘The 
American Constitution is the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.’ The 


provisions of that charter cover the great principles of personal 
liberty, religious freedom, safety of person and property, right 
of assembly, freedom of speech, and protection of life. They 
are the great rocks on which is founded all human happiness. 

In our Constitution we Americans were given a heritage un- 
excelled. Under it educational facilities have been extended to 
the far places and all peoples, and parents are given the privi- 


lege of guaranteeing the future of their children via life 
insurance. 

If you are interested in furthering the financial protection of 
the children of our nation, you will find it pays to be friendly 
with the— 

PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 





(CCoLont a 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
4 PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 


The Colonial Patriot, Paul Revere, called 
the Minute Men to arms to defend our 
country. We. too, must do our part to 


build security for the family. 
OVER 117 MILLION IN FORCE 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 














Use the 
LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 


order from 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 




















The Home Life Insurance Company 


of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 


life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


























Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New | 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
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| 

Amount | 

| 

Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co. 281,309 | 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. 931,902 | 

American National Insurance Co. | | 

Atlantic Life Insurance Co. 176,762 | 

Bankers Life Company, lowa | 1,564,788 | 
Bankers Life Insurance Co., Nebraska 133,513 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 164,525 
California-Western States Life a103,474 
Centra! Life Assurance Society, lowa 335,895 
Central States Life Insurance Co. 20,332 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America | 1,061 
Columbian Natioral Life Insurance Co.. 3,022 
Commonwee!th Life Insurance Co. 27,834 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 937,948 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.....| 2,929,016 
Continental American Life Insurance Co. 125,060 
Continental Assurance Co. 50 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, N.Y....| 16,060,588 | 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., lowa | 1,493,908 
Farmers and Bankers Life Ins. Co. al4,984 
Federal Life Insurance Co. al4,507 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 916,416 
Franklin Life Insurance Co. 9,409 
Genera! American Life Insurance Co. b299 312 

Great Southern Life Insurance Co. 4,140 | 
Guarantee Mi tual Life Insurance Co. | 110,941 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America. 1,021 ,894 
Home Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 906 ,900 
Home Life Ins. Co. of America, Phila., Pa. | 5,100 
iMinois Bankers Life Assur. Co., Il!. } 27,715 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. | 223,991 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. } 392,943 
John Harcock Mutual Life | 14,261,027 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. | 11,079 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 1,620 
Life and Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn. 267 
Lincoin National Life Insurance Co. 11,023 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 22,225 
Massachusetts Mutual Life | 3,398,016 

Metropo itan Life Insurance Co. 67,560,456 | 
Minnescta Mutual Life Insurarce Co. 256,451 
Mon: mer tal Life Insurance Co. 66,055 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. | 7,078,602 
Mutual Life insurance Co., N. Y. | 10,114,274 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Co. | 292,750 
National Life Insurance Co., Vt. | 2,074,569 
New York Life Insurance Co. | 16,135,246 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co...| 5,619,389 
Northern Life Insurance Co. ,822 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 19,854, 402 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. .| 338,208 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. } a50,173 
Ohio Natioral Life Insurance Co. | a57,233 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co.* ,848 

Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 4,545,110 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 733,597 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. 3,464,755 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 18,768 ,848 
Security Mutual Life Insurance Co., N. Y. 88,251 
Southland Life Insurance Co. a21,476 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co.. 910 
State Life Insurance Co., Indiana 236,698 
State Mutual Life Assur. Co., Mass. 1,582,573 
Sun Life Ins. Co. of America, Md. 

Union Central Life Insurance Co. 3,178,043 
Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., Me. 200, 103 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co. 7,684 
Washington National Insurance Co. 16,336 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. 118,535 
Western Life Insurance Co. 10,649 
Total. ... 210,342,548 








Name of Company | Renewel Premiums Paying Period and Annuities 


During 1939 


Application of Policyholders’ Dividends 


Their Use to Pay Renewal Premiums Proved Most Popular Choice in 1939 






































| | 
Applied to Shorten | Applied to Purchase | Paid in Cash or Left with Company | Total Dividends 
Applied to Pay Endowment or Prem.| Paid-up Additions | Applied in Liquidation to Accumulate | Received 
of Loans or Notes at Interest | by Policyholders 
~ | 
% | Amount | %™ Amount % Amount % Amount q Amount | 
| 
| | | | | | | 
48.9 | 15,632 | 2.7 278,720 | 48.4 575,661 | 100.0 
49.2 | 51,178 | 2.7 224,336 | 11.9 686,185 | 36.2 1,893,601 | 100.0 
5.999 | 100.0 | 5.999 | 100.0 
65.4 | 157} 0.1 29,127} 10.8 | 44,155| 16.3 | 19,986 | 7.4 270,187 | 100.0 
45.5 | 245.442) 7.1 221,494 6.5 | 1,408,174| 40.9 3,439,901 | 100.0 
9.4 68.478 | 4.8 | 1,156,818 | 81.5 |  60,774| 4.3 1,419,583 | 100.0 
28.0 | | 153,429 | 26.2 3,489 | 9.1 215,207 | 36.7 586,650 | 100.0 
21.9 | a1 349 | 0.3 2,541 0.5 366,272 | 77.3 473.636 | 100.0 
43.1 | | 195,787 | 25.2 70,496 | 9.1 176,322 | 22.6 778,500 | 100.0 
60.9 | 2.435 | 7.3 | 2.856 | 8.6 7,768 | 23.2 33,391 | 100.0 
| | | 
33.3 2,124 | 66.7 | 3,185 | 100.0 
31.5 | 6,031 | 62.8 | 550/ 5.7 9,693 | 100.0 
57.0 | 112} 0.2 15,540 | 31.8 | 5,388 | 11.0 48,874 | 100.0 
86.4 5,048 0.5 18,274 1.7 53,785 | 4.9 | 70,518 | 6.5 1,085,573 | 100.0 
54.1 | 67.497| 1.3 | 265,948| 4.9 | 2,147,545 | 39.7 5,410,007 | 190.0 
65.3 | 45,631 | 23.8 | 10,236 | 5.4 | 10,586 | 5.5 191,513 | 100.0 
14.9 | 1 4.5 87 | 26.0 183 | 54.6 335 | 100.0 
47.1 | 3,620,765 | 10.6 | 9,701,381 | 28.5 | 4,697,061 | 13.8 | 34,079,795 | 100.0 
54.3 143,649 | 5.2 |  263,412| 9.6 849,620 | 30.9 2,750,589 | 100.0 
9.7 2.534| 1.6 278 | 0.2 | 281,645| 52.9 054,980 | 35.6 154.422 | 100.0 
| | | | | 
39.2 | a2 | 4,092) 11.0 | 018,435 | 49.8 37,036 | 100.0 
53.2 1,036 | 0.1 48,018 | 2.8 188,593 | 10.9 569,299 | 33.0 1,723,362 | 100.0 
59.0 | 210; 1.3 6,262 | 39.2 84; 0.5 15.965 | 100.9 
59.2 | 12 5,946 | 1.2 98,346 | 19.5 101,913 | 20.1 505,529 | 100.0 
7.9 23,043 | 43.8 2,793; 5.3 7,290 | 13.9 | 15,306 | 29.1 52.572 | 100.0 
73.0 | 129} 1.4 23,610 | 15.5 | 15,345 | 10.1 152,025 | 100.0 
53.0 111,149 | 5.8 89,036 | 4.6 705,585 | 36.6 1,927,664 | 100.0 
58.4 45.954 | 3.0 149,369 | 9.6 449,694 | 29.0 1,551,917 | 100.0 
5.5 420| 0.5 38 86,914 | 94.0 92.473 | 100.0 
22.6 | 1,347) 1.1 79,568 | 64.9 | 13.934 | 11.4 | 122,564 | 100.0 
57.6 3,413 | 0.9 9,850 2.5 | 151,465| 39.0 388,719 | 100.0 
63.6 | 3,829 0.6 | 78,473 | 12.7 142,873 | 23.1 618,118 | 100.0 
73.4 197.748 | 1.0 | 1,026,351 | 65.3 | 3,947,300| 20.3 | 19,432,426 | 100.0 
5.2 | 884| 0.4 73.691 | 34.7 | 126,800) 59.7 212,454 | 100.0 
26.6 | 187) 3.1 4,275 | 70.3 | 6,082 | 100.0 
9.9 275 | 10.3 863 | 32.1 1,280 | 47.7 2.685 | 100.0 
13.5 3,893 | 4.8 46,364 | 56.7 | 20,494 | 25.0 81,774 | 100.0 
54.0 | 1,332} 3.2 | 6,218 | 15.1 | 11,429 | 27.7 41,204 | 100.0 
33.6 | 301,028 | 3.0 | 2,125,660| 21.0 | 4,286: 805 | 42.4 | 10,111,509 | 100.0 
57.8 | 4,354,672 | 3.7 | 31,942,623 | 27.4 (d13,007,790 | 11.1 116,865,541 | 100.0 
35.6 | 44,371 | 6.2 | 146,341 | 20.3 | 273,181 | 37.9 720,344 | 100.0 
82.5 | 4,158 | 5.2 | 2,060 | 2.6 7,804| 9.7 80,077 | 100.0 
53.4 744,534 | 5.6 574.987 | 4.3 | 2,235,104 | 16.9 | 2,626,865 | 19.8 | 13,260,092 | 100.0 
62.9 4,495,842 | 27.9 | 766, 4.8 | 704,452) 4.4 | 16,081,540| 100.0 
41.9 | 9.518, 1.4 | 56, 8.1 | 339,808 | 48.6 698,543 | 100.0 
55.0 443,595 | 11.8 561,142 | 14.9 692,698 | 18.3 3,772,004 | 100.0 
39.1 291,704 | 7 | 1,954,406| 4.7 | 3,976,911 | 9.7 | 18,858,056 | 45.8 | 41,216,323 | 100.0 
57.9 640,203 6.6 | 1,119,059/ 11.5 | 2,324,021 | 24.0 9,702,672 | 100.0 
32.3 386; .2 345 a 26.387 | 10.4 | 144.111 | 57.0 253,050 | 100.0 
62.3 | 5,580,473 | 17.5 | 5,406,479/| 17.0 | 1,007,239) 3.2 | 31,848,593 | 100.0 
37.1 43,981 | 4.8 20,724/| 2.3 206,874} 22.7 | 302,453 | 33.1 912,240 | 100.0 
11.1 17,108 | 3.8 al77,759 | 39.2 207,753 | 45.9 | 452,793 | 100.0 
30.8 al7,535| 9.5 al7,295| 9.3 a93,649 | 50.4 | 185,712 | 100.0 
46.2 108,612 | 5.9 170,330 | 9.3 705,187 | 38.6 | 1,828,978 | 108.9 
a792 4 a217, 99.6 217.819 | 100.0 
40.0 | 314,798 | 2.8 | 1,455,515 | 12.8 | 5,036,334) 44.4 | 11,351,757 | 100.0 
28.6 | 79,332 | 3.1 265,166 | 10.3 | 1,486,976 | 58.0 2,565,071 | 100.0 
67.5 154,641 | 3.0 |  543,943| 10.6 971,102 | 18.9 | 5,134,441 | 100.0 
20.9 59,107,608 | 65.9 | 6,451,575 | 7.2 | 5,363,251 | 6.0 | 89,691,282) 100.0 
45.4 11,594 6.0 52,854 | 27.2 41,523 | 21.4 | 194,222 | 100.0 
} 
23.2 | oe} at,044| 1.1 a65,916 | 71.1 a4,281| 4.6 | 92,718 | 100.0 
5.3 a8,528 | 49.6 a7,768 | 45.1 17,206 | 100.0 
39.9 85,973 | 14.5 128,487 | 21.6 142,703 | 24.0 | 593,861 | 100.0 
44.6 160,507 | 4.5 557,431 | 15.7 | 01,246,211 | 35.2 3,546,721 | 100.0 
43, 100. 43,484 | 100.0 
70.8 181,280 | 4.0 ; 4.4 #930,686 | 20.8 | 4,486,794| 100.0 
59.1 33,203 | 9.8 , 10.6 69.358 | 20.5 | 338,668 | 100.0 
38.6 716 | 3.6 9,814 | 49.3 1,685 | 8.5 | 19,899 | 100.0 
30.2 3,200 | 5.9 14,747 | 27.3 19,739 | 36.6 | 54,022 | 100.6 
40.1 70,076 | 23.7 138} 9.2 80,105 | 27.0 | 295,854 | 100.0 
12.9 7 843 | 1.0 593 | 85.4 | 82.653 | 100.0 
47.1 | 1,112,437 .2 | 83,869,252 | 18.8 | 73,149,106 | 16.4 | 78,418,715 | 17.5 | 446,892,088 100.0 
| | | m' 








*—Participating department only. 
a Includes 


company to accumulate. 


Thos. I. Parkinson Honored 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, has been pre- 
sented with an Alumni Award of Mer- 
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coupons. 
b—1Includes $97,400 coupons paid in cash, applied to pay premiums and left with 


c—Entire amount is 


coupons. 
d—Includes $9,089,426 dividends applied to increase face amount of insurance. 


it by the General Alumni Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania, it was 
announced recently. 

The award was made to Mr. Park- 
inson, class of 1902, “for his inspiring 
leadership in business as president of 





e@—Includes $215,140 interest. 
f -Includes $169,540 contract interest. 


one of the world’s great insurantt 
companies and director of important 
corporations, for significant contribi- 
tions to education in his alma mate 
and other institutions, and because of 
productive activity in alumni affairs.” 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


EXT Saturday Paul S. Burns, Boston manager of the 

Mutual Life of New York, will end five decades of 
active service. On the producing end of the business I 
know of no record to equal this. In a city that has seen 
several generations of general agents in one half of that 
time his record is outstanding. Since 1914 he has been a 
general agent. At his headquarters on Milk St. he main- 
tained the open-door policy and his private office door was 
always open to all comers. Affable and cherubic, shrewd 
and likeable, he was the kindly lubricant that kept the 
wheels of production turning and the brokers coming to 
his office. 

An extremely practical and commonsense man, he was 
sought after for all occasions. His services were in de- 
mand for all organization affairs. One of the earliest 
members of the Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
he served that organization in nearly all offices. The best 
wishes of a crowd of local people follow him to his home 
in Somerville, Mass. 


IS desk is to be taken over by Joseph A. Lanigan, 
Mutual Life of New York manager at Manchester, 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 
















N. H., and this, it seems, is a happy choice all around. 
Back in 1933 Joe Lanigan was agency organizer for the 
Phillip Cunningham Agency in downtown New York when 
he jumped up to Manchester, N. H., and took over the two 
states of New Hampshire and Vermont. The job was to 
build up the states with high-class producing agents, and 
Joe Lanigan started from almost scratch. He began to 
work and the miles he covered were uncountable; early 
and late he traveled the rounds of a territory that had 
nothing in common with a downtown New York agency. 
He did good work, and his promotion to the Boston office 
is recognition of the six years he spent building up New 
Hampshire. 


HE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL says that Governor 

Vanderbilt is backing the savings bank life insurance 
bill that was introduced by Rep. Harold L. Huey. The 
bill follows model lines and calls for supervision of the 
State Treasurer over a board of five trustees appointed 
by the governor and approved by the senate. The limits 
written would be $1,000. One unusual provision calis for 
savings banks which write life insurance to pay the same 
taxes as life companies. The bill also provides that the 
cost of administering the law be paid by the banks which 
elect to write. That is, the first year the banks would 
pay 25 per cent, the second year 50 per cent, the third 
year 75 per cent and 100 per cent thereafter. There are 
nine banks in Rhode Island that could qualify at present 
under the terms of the bills to write life insurance. 





OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 








Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent 


Week Ending | __ to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending __ to Total Week Ending to Total 
| February 23. | Investment March 1 Investment March 8 | Investment March 15 Investment 
: 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 1,252,917 | 7.94 | $1,159,434 | 8.69 $ 514,120 6.98 | $ 491,999 | 4.13 
On Dwellings and Business Property | 2,091,293 | 13.25 | 1,291,360 9.69 1,137,460 | 15.46 | 1,654,861 | 13.89 
Total | $3,344,200 | 21.19 | $2,450,794 | 18.38 $1,651,580 | 22.44 | $2,146,860 | 18.02 
| } j 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds | $ 67,665 43 | $ 497,924 3.73 $ 41,723 57 | $ 54,918 46 
Stocks | | 
Total | $ 67,665 | 43 | $ 497,924 | 3.73 $ 41,723 | 57 | S$ 54,918 | 46 
PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES | 
— $ 4,359,114 27.62 | $3,850,343 | 28.87 $ 1,396,241 18.96 $1,171,625 | 9.83 
8 | | | 
} | | } * _| 
Total | $4,359,114 | 27.62 | $ 3,850,343 28.87 $1,396,241 | 18.96 $ 1,171,625 | 9.83 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES . 
U. $. Government Bonds | $ 536,203 | 3.40 | $ 939,316 7.04 $ 500,000 | 6.79 | $7,095,000 | 59.54 
Canadian Bonds 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments | | 
State, County, Municipal | $ 7,393,176 46.85 | $5,539,811 | 41.54 $ 2,788,928 | 37.87 | $ 353,217 | 2.96 
Total | $ 7,929,379 50.25 | $6,479,127 | 48.58 $3,288,928 | 44.66 | $7,448,217 | 62.50 
| | 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
at $ 79,925 51 $ 58,508 44 $ 984,341 | 13.37 | 1,095,069 | 9.19 
8 a 
Total | $ 79,925 51 | S$) «(58,508 | 44 $ 984,341 13.37 | $1,095,069 | 9.19 
RECAPITULATION 
Senda | $12,436,083 | 78.81 | $10,885,902 81.62 | $5,711,233 77.56 | $ 9,769,829 81.98 
Loans | $ 3,344,210 21.19 | $ 2,450,794 | 18.38 | $ 1,651,580 | 22.44 | $2,146,860 | 18.02 
Total | $15,780,293 | 100.00 | $13,336,696 | 100.00 | $ 7,363,813 | 100.00 | $11,916,689 100.00 
—_—_—_—_— - : 
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With The Editors 


Market Habituation 


bh fonemrnegy not dealing specifi- 
cally with the sale or pur- 
chase of life insurance policies, 
the recent market study con- 
ducted by the Research Division 
of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, based on a Government 
Survey of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and Home Economics, 
offers to the studious agent and 
sales executive provocative find- 
ings. This study, as suggested, 
does not concern itself primarily 
with savings, such as most life 
insurance policies embody, but 
with spending for necessities and 
the so-called luxuries. It does 
suggest, however, that the divid- 
ing line between necessities and 
luxuries is drawn with a soft 
pencil with an eraser at the 
other end; it is subject to change 
as an opportunity offers—and 
usually is. 

It has long been recognized 
that the average American fam- 
ily is seeking the highest pos- 
sible standard of living; that a 
two or five dollar a week raise 
does not mean an additional two 
or five dollar a week deposit in 
the bank, or on protection for the 
man and his family, but ordinar- 
ily a down payment on a new car. 
Which condition, parenthetical- 
ly, has caused the American 
agency system to be essential as 
well as efficient. We are in fact 
unable to resist the temptation to 
say that this condition gives the 
right to salesmen of life insur- 
ance who supply the needs of the 
lower income groups the right, 
analogously, to identify them- 
selves with that likable character 
of Sherwood Forest — they take 
from the rich luxury manufac- 
turer to feed the dependent poor. 








WHY STOP AT A THOUSAND? 


Says one Agent: 

“When a prospect insists that $1,000 
is all he can buy, yet you are reasonably 
sure that he needs more protection and 
can pay for it, ask him if he has consid- 
ered that $1,500 Insurance might give his 
beneficiary twice as much money for her- 
self as $1,000 would, and at only one and 
one-half times the cost. 

"You explain this paradoxical statement 
by pointing out that it usually takes about 
$500 to pay for last illness, burial ex- 
penses, and other debts. This leaves the 
beneficiary only $500 out of $1,000 of In- 
surance. On the other hand, $1,500 In- 
surance would cover the ‘clearance’ ex- 
penses of $500 and leave the beneficiary 
$1,000—twice as much as would be avail- 
able if the Insurance had been for only 
$1,000."—Nylic Review. 








It is noted in the above men- 
tioned study that the upper half 
of the income group of the na- 
tion account for more than sev- 
enty per cent of all expenditures 
and that “all markets start at the 
top.” 

While, on the average, the fam- 
ilies of America end the year 
with a saving, this results from 
the balance left over in the budg- 
ets of the upper half income 
families over-balancing the aver- 
age family deficit in the second 
half of the income group. The 
conclusion is that selling to this 
lower half market is selling 
against a deficit and in a group 
where the average families have 
little room within the budget to 
exercise preference. 

The study shows that although 
income scales down as the size of 
the city decreases, the cost of 
rent, food and transportation de- 
clines more rapidly so that those 
who live in the small cities have 
larger budgets available for other 


items. In detail the report says 
that an average New York fam- 
ily with a $1,500 income has $395 
left for other needs and wants, 
compared with $484 for a similar 
family in Chicago, $655 in six 
large cities, $697 in 14 middle 
sized cities and $799 in 29 smal] 
cities. 

The study disposes of the idea 
of market saturation by showing 
that the highest rates of expendi- 
ture on such durable goods ag 
automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners 
and such are at the very income 
level which showed the highest 
percentage of ownership of the 
same item. 

In a breakdown of how Amer- 
icans spend their money, the 
study shows average income and 
savings of deficits as well as the 
money and percentage expendi- 
tures of upper and lower half 
families for food, clothing, hous- 
ing, household operations, house 
furnishings and equipment, auto- 
mobiles, personal care, medical 
care, amusements, tobacco, read- 
ing, education, gifts, taxes, etc., 
and “other items.” The detail is 
provided for New York, Chicago, 
six large cities, 14 middle-sized 
cities and 29 small cities. 

Taking the six large cities as 
typical, the study shows the av- 
erage upper half family has 
savings of $224 a year while the 
lower half families have a $98 
deficit. Total expenditures of the 
top group amount to $2,137 a 
year and of the second half $854. 

And, at the same time, the fact 
that markets “Start at the top” 
gives weight to that “Can he 
pay?” query so familiar to all 
salesmen of life policies. Usual- 
ly, they can. 
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